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From The N. Y. Evangelist, 16 May. 

WISDOM, PATIENCE, AND FIRMNESS. 

Ir is matter of devout gratitude to God, 
in this hour of our country’s peril, that we 
have at the head of our armies a chief in 
whose great skill, long experience, and tried 
patriotism, we can place unbounded confi- 
dence. For half a century General Scott 
has been engaged in the service of his coun- 
try. He has risen from one grade to an- 
other, till he now occupies the highest mili- 
tary rank ever given to an officer—that of 
lieutenant-general—a rank created for him, 
and filled by no other since Washington. 
He has been often engaged in war, has fought 
in hard battles, and conducted great cam- 
paigns with masterly skill and success ; and 
yet he has been as much distinguished for 
humanity as for judgment and sagacity in 
the great movements of war. 

General Scott is now an old man (seventy- 
six years), and is suffering physically from 
the infirmities of age. Yet we are assured 
by those who have been with him lately and 
have seen him intimately, that his mind is 
as clear as ever. And though he may not 
be able in person to take the field, he may 
render a far greater service in presiding at 
the centre, with his clear eye looking out as 
on a map over the whole theatre of war, or- 
dering the combinations and directing the 
whole campaign. 

His patriotism, too, is undoubted. Though 
a native of Virginia, he acknowledges no al- 
legiance but that to his whole country. A 
few weeks ago, when Virginia seceded, and 
many of his officers, including even his own 
aids, fell away from their duty, there were 
those who trembled lest even Ais iron firm- 
ness might be shaken. Such was the san- 
guine hope of many at the South. It was 
even reported that he had resigned, and so 
confidently was it believed, that a commis- 
sioner came from Richmond to offer him the 
command of the armies of Virginia! But 
the man who dared to name the proposal 
received a reply which silenced him and sent 
him back humbled and ashamed. He has 
just renewed for the third time his solemn 
oath of allegiance to the United States, and 
is evidently determined to give his last days 
and his last strength to the service of his 
country. Such is the man who is now at 
the head of our armies. In this we recog- 
nize the same Providence which raised up 
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Washington to be our leader in the war of 
Independence, and which has now preseryeq 
to us the greatest captain of the age to be the 
second deliverer of his country. 

The prominent traits in the character of 
General Scott, as shown in all his military 
career, are great caution and wisdom in lay. 
ing his plans, a sagacity which though it may 
seem slow, render success inevitable, and his 
humanity. The old hero is as gentle as he 
is brave, and never for the mere glory of q 
dashing feat of arms has he been known to 
sacrifice a single life. He is sometimes ac. 
cused by amateur soldiers or flippant marti- 
nets of being slow, and so in one sense he 
is. In his whole history no one thing has 
been more often proved than that General 
Scott cannot and will not be hurried. He 
will take ample time to make all his prepa- 
rations complete before he will hazard a step 
on which may depend the fate of an army, 
But if his advance is deliberate, how firm 
and sure! His step is slow, but it is the 
tread of a giant, and when he moves, every 
thing is swept before his irresistible march. 


PRAYER FOR THE COUNTRY. 

(SET FORTH BY THE BISHOP OF NEW ILAMPSHIRE,) 

ALMIGHTY and Eternal God, King of kings 
and Lord of lords, by whose judgment na- 
tions are cast down, and by whose mercy 
they rise again in strength and glory, we 
humble ourselves before thee in this great 
extremity and distress of our country. And 
while we confess our guilt and unworthiness 
in thy sight, and must own the justice of 
this visitation of thy wrath, we fervently im- 
plore thy forgiveness, and thy gracious in- 
tervention for our relief and protection. By 
thy merciful and mighty power uphold, we 
beseech thee, the Government of this land. 
Overrule the counsels of those who are ene- 
mies of union and peace. ‘To all in author- 
ity over us give wisdom, energy, and cour- 
age, that through their faithful performance 
of duty and the resources committed to them 
by thy providence and made effectual by thy 
blessing, this Republic may be preserved in 
peace to many generations. Grant that our 
free institutions may stand as things that 
cannot be shaken, but which remain as mon- 
uments of thy protecting care and the patri- 
otism of thy people. Stay the progress of 
insurrection and intestine war. Restore to 
our country union, peace, and prosperity,— 
and grant, that all of us, humbled and im- 
proved by these sore afflictions, may hence- 
forth strive more faithfully to serve thee m 
this world, and may finally attain to ever- 
lasting life hereafter; through Jesus Christ 





our Lord. Amen. 
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LORD STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
Life of the Right Honorable William Pitt. 

By Earl Stanhope. Vols. I. and II. Lon- 

don, 1861. . 

In undertaking to write the life of his 
distinguished kinsman, Lord Stanhope is 
not entering upon absolutely untrodden 
ground; but his predecessors have done 
their work so badly, that to the generality 
of readers a Life of Pitt will be absolutely 
new. Bishop Tomline’s performance has 
been described, by a high authority, as hav- 
ing the honor of being the worst biography 
of its size in the world. The small portion 
of it that is original is undoubtedly distin- 
guished by the solemn emptiness of which 
the ‘bishop was an acknowledged master. 
But the sarcastic observation of a contem- 
porary reviewer, that “the work was due 
less to his lordship’s pen than to his lord- 
ship’s sharp and faithful scissors,” is really 
applicable in almost as great a degree to 
the work of his predecessor, Mr. John Gif- 
ford. Gifford’s Life of Pitt was conceived 
on too large a scale, and drew too liberally 
upon Hansard, to be an attractive biogra- 
phy; and a biographer misses his chief 
function if his performance is not attractive. 
His business is to increase the fame of his 
hero, and no hero’s fame was ever increased 
by being associated with a dull compilation. 
Lord Macaulay’s essay in the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” * is, indeed, as fascinating as 
any thing that ever issued from his pen; but 
he was necessarily limited to a very narrow 
space, and the sketch with which he was 
forced to content himself is too slight to rank 
as a biography. The field is, therefore, 
open to Lord Stanhope practically without 
competitors. Few persons could be better 
fitted to perform a task which every Eng- 
lishman must wish to see done well. The bi- 
ography of Pitt should not be abandoned, as 
the biographies of great men too often are, to 
writers who have no other title to literary 
fame. A life that was all public, a career 
so closely intertwined with English history 
that all its lights and shades correspond 
with the prosperity or the perils of the whole 
community, is most fittingly intrusted to 
the hands of one who holds the first rank 
among the living historians of England. 
Lord Stanhope’s political position is also 
favorable to his undertaking. That Pitt’s 
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biographer should have been once a House 
of Commons partisan is almost indispensa- 
ble to enable him to describe with fidelity 
a conflict which was carried “on almost en- 
tirely within its walls; but a very keen in- 
terest in the party struggles of the moment 
would be incompatible with that judicial 
habit of mind which is of the first necessity 
in the chronicler of deeds which have been 
the subject of such embittered controversy. 
It is natural that high expectations should be 
excited by a work whose author possesses 
so many qualifications for his task; and the 
work itself will not disappoint those who 
have formed them. It is agreeable and 
lively in its style, and at the same time exact 
and ample in its details, without overtasking 
the reader’s attention by the reprint of-te- 
dious state papers or of the jejune and life- 
less abstracts which are all that is left to 
us of the oratory of those times. Its solid 
merits as an historical contribution will be 
generally recognized. The pleasantness of 
the style does not rob the narrative of its 
impartiality. In respect to transactions and 
questions some of which affect us very nearly 
even now, it may not be possible to main- 
tain an absolute impartiality; but Lord 
Stanhope seems to have approached more 
nearly than any previous writer upon the 
same period to this unattainable ideal. In- 
deed, his gentleness of judgment often 
overshoots the requirements of equity; it 
amounts to optimism. He describes the 
proceedings of an age when political cor- 
ruption had not died out, and faction was 
looked upon rather as a merit than a sin, 
with as large a charity and as unsuspicious 
a faith in the virtue of politicians as if he 
were writing of our own quieter and purer 
times. It is, undoubtedly, a fault on the 
right side. Readers will be more compe- 
tent and more willing to temper Lord Stan- 
hope’s mercy with justice than to perform 
the opposite process; and his kindlier judg- 
ments and roseate views are very agreeable 
reading, and leave pleasant illusions on the 
mind, just as a Richmond head is pleasanter 
to look at than a photograph, though one 
may not be able to repress the conscious- . 
ness that it overflatters the grim human 
reality. 

The materials already in existence for the 
history of this period are very ample, and 
have been long before the world. Lord 
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Stanhope, however, brings to the common 
stock some new contributions of very con- 
siderable interest. Pitt’s letters to his 
mother, his ¢orrespondence with his friend 
the Duke of Rutland, and the king’s letters 
to him, have been committed to Lord Stan- 
hope’s care, and are either printed at length 
in these volumes, or worked up into the 
narrative. That they should introduce any 
new facts into a history which has been so 
exhaustively investigated was, of course, 
not to be expected ; but they enable him to 
give fresh life to an old story, and, here and 
there, to throw a new light upon a contro- 
verted question. His suggestion, for in- 
stance, that Lord Temple’s sudden retire- 
ment from office, two days after he had 
overthrown the Coalition, was due to his 
indignation at not being able to extract a 
dukedom out of George the Third, will 
probably be accepted henceforth as the so- 
lution of that mysterious episode. It is 
certainly more probable than the theory of 
that most inaccurate of chroniclers, Wrax- 
all, which both Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Massey have endorsed, that he retired in 
disgust because he could not procure an 
immediate dissolution. Lord Stanhope pro- 
duces a letter of George the Third, hith- 
erto unpublished, which proves that the 
king was very angry at Temple’s desertion 
on this occasion, and stigmatized it as “ base 
conduct ;” yet no one pressed an immediate 
dissolution more anxiously upon Mr. Pitt 
than the king himself, and he was not 
likely to treat as “base conduct” an over- 
zealous maintenance of the same opinion. 
On the other hand, Temple’s later corre- 
spondence betrays that he had at some ear- 
lier period asked for a dukedom, and that 
he was very sore at having been refused.* 

* A letter of Mr. W. Grenville, to which Lord 
Stanhope has not adverted, shows that about eight 


months before, while Temple was still in Ireland, 
he was scheming to obtain a step in the peerage, 
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The hint which is furnished by the worth. 
lessness of the excuse which he instructed 
his brother, Mr. W. Grenville, to make jy 
the House of Commons, deserves, too, to 
be taken into consideration. It was to the 
effect that Temple had resigned, in order 
to be in a better position for repelling the 
charges that had been made against him in 
that House. But the charges had been made 
before he took office, so that, if they were 
enough to induce him to resign it, they 
would have been enough to induce him 
never to accept it. Every one appears to 
be agreed that the reason thus publicly 
given was not the true one: but if there 
had not been something in his reason for 
retiring which he was ashamed of publish- 
ing, he never would have put forward a 
transparently false one in its stead. The 
most sensitive of men, which Temple was 
not, would hardly feel that it was disgrace- 
ful to have had his advice ona matter of 
mere tactics overruled; but most people 
would be rather ashamed of letting it be 
known that they had abandoned thcir sov- 
ereign in a grave emergency because an 
extra title had been refused them. 

The letters of George the Third are the 
most interesting part of the new matter con- 
tributed by Lord Stanhope. They give a 
very different picture of the king from that 
which has been drawn by partisan humorists 
and pamphleteers. They show a shrewd 
and intelligent mind, thoroughly familiar 
with public affairs. The style of them is 
hasty, the grammar not always irreproach- 
able ; but the sound and practical character 
of the king’s opinions would have done 
honor to persons who have far more op- 
portunities of mixing with the world than 
can ever fall to the lot of monarchs. A taste 
for useless and costly wars has often been 
made the reproach of his policy. How ill 
those who make this charge have appreciated 





and was only withheld from pressing it on the 
king by the king’s resolution to grant no patents 
while Fox was minister. It therefore strongly | 
confirms the idea that he seized the first moment | 
after I’ox’s fall and his own accession to office to | 
urge his claim. The following is the passage, in a | 
letter dated April 1, 1783:— 

“ You will observe that part of the king’s ground | 
is a resistance to advancements as well as to crea- 
tions. ‘This seemed naturally to throw so much 
difficulty upon your object that I thought there | 
would be an indelicacy in pressing it at the time | 
you were lamenting the unavoidable difficulties | 
under which he already labors. This delay, I 
firmly believe, will be very short indeed.” 





the real nature of his convictions and incli- 
nations, the following extract will sufficiently 
prove. It is a letter written to Mr. Pitt on 
the occasion of the introduction of the sink- 
ing fund. Some portions of it read like 
selections from one of Mr. Bright’s attacks 
upon foreign-office diplomacy :— 
“Considering Mr. Pitt has had the un- 
pleasant office of providing for the expenses 
incurred by the last war, it is but just he 
should have the full merit he deserves of 
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having the public know and feel that he has ' 
now proposed a measure that will render the 
nation again respectable, if she has the sense | 
to remain quiet some years, and not by want- | 
ing to take a showy part in the transactions | 
of Europe, again become the dupe of other | 
owers, and from ideal greatness draw her- | 
selfinto lasting distress. The old English say- 
ing is applicable to our situation: ‘ England 
must cut her coat according to her cloth.’” 

The king’s manner, like his style, never 
did justice to the sterling value of the shrewd 
thought and honest emotions that it con- 
cealed. Mankind, and especially literary 
mankind, are the ready dupes of a squib or 
of a caricature ; and one ridiculous trait or 
habit will often outweigh in their judgment 
a whole catalogue of virtues. George the 
Third’s celebrated “ What, what?” has 
made a deeper impression upon the minds of 
the writers of the last thirty years than all 
the coarseness of his grandfather, or the still 
graver failings of his son. The letters pub- 
lished in these volumes will do something to 
restore to its proper place in public estima- 
tion the character of a monarch who may 
have committed errors, but who has been 
systematically maligned, not on account of 
those errors, but on account of his hostility 
to the profligate statesman whom the Whigs 
have delighted to honor. 

Two volumes of the biography have been 
published, extending as far as the year 1796: 
two more, which will conclude the work, 
will shortly follow. The earlier portion of 
the biography, which deals with the brief 
interval that elapsed before he became a 
public leader, is enriched with a considera- 
ble number of Pitt’s letters to his mother. 
They, of course, give a clearer insight into 
the character of the man than it is possible 
to obtain when once the possession of politi- 
cal power had made communicativeness a 
crime. As his life advanced, and both busi- 
ness and secrets multiplied upon him, his 
private correspondence became much more 
scanty. He could no longer speak freely on 
the subjects nearest to his heart. His whole 
life was given up to politics, and politics 
was preciscly the subject on which he was 
bound to be discreet. Consequently, his 
letters come at rarer intervals, and are writ- 
ten in a tone which, though kindly, is obvi- 
ously constrained. 

We shall not accompany Lord Stanhope 





in the earliest stages of his biography. In 
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a previous number of this Journal (No. 
194),* we followed Pitt through his boyhood 
and earliest youth, and through his first po- 
litical struggles—his acceptance of office un- 
der Lord Shelburne, when Fox resigned in 
pique at Lord Shelburne’s appointment— 
his expulsion from power upon the question 
of the American peace by the coalition of 
Fox and North, who had opposed each other 
all their lives—and his recall to it as prime 
minister, when the king took advantage of 
the India Bill to dismiss the Coalition. We 
need not recount how the dismissed minis- 
ters defeated him in division after division 
—how his popularity grew rapidly in the 
country in spite of the niost threatening res- 
olutions of the House of Commons—how he 
closed the contest by an appeal to the coun- 
try—and how the appeal was answered bya 
majority which secured his supremacy for 
life. A conflux of strangely mingled causes 
had combined to raise him to an eminence 
which no other English statesman has occu- 
pied since England ceased to be despotically 
ruled. To the measureless astonishment of 
his adversaries he had, at the age of twenty- 
four, scattered by his own single arm a com- 
bination of all that was eloquent and all 
that was powerful in the House of Com- 
mons. They had never dreamed of such an 
issue. It had occurred to them as a possi- 
bility that the king’s undisguised dislike of 
Fox might break out into action and cause 
them a temporary reverse. Their letters 
show that they were not blind to the possi- 
ble contingency of a short sojourn in oppo- 
sition; but they never harbored a doubt 
that their huge majority would force the 
king to swallow his antipathies and submit 
to them again. In the House of Commons 
at least they thought that they were unas- 
sailable. The idea of danger there never 
crossed the mind of the most despondent. 
The numbers who, during the last ten years, 
had formed the opposing hosts in parlia- 
mentary campaigns were now united into 
a single phalanx. , The debaters, who had 
so often in eloquent periods besought the 
nation to believe in each other’s incapacity 
and treason, were now rallied under a com- 
mon standard, and were prepared to com- 
bine their vituperations against any one who 
should attempt to dispute their supremacy. 
There was no visible power that could make 
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head against such an array in the existing 
‘House of Commons ; and the leaders of the 
Coalition had persuaded themselves that an 
appeal to the constituencies would only add 
fresh strength to their position. 

And yet when the trial came they were 
defeated by a mere youth, with no majority, 
no eloquent supporters, no organized party- 
following, no antecedent fame. He not only 
utterly routed them, but he captured all the 
standards under which they had fought. He 
proved himself the real owner of the watch- 
words they had stolen, the true champion 
of the various interests which they had once 
defended, and which by coalescing they had 
betrayed. Lord North had served the king 
obsequiously for years, had based his politi- 
cal position on the king’s favor, and for the 
sake of retaining it had made himself the 
king’s tool when the king was manifestly in 
the wrong. Fox had been the popular 
champion, railing at courtly corruption and 
royal power, and disdaining no arts of fac- 
tion and no extravagance of invective to exalt 
the people and to degrade the king. Yet it 
was by the strength of king and people com- 
bined that Pitt overthrew their coalition. 
We should be inclined, in spite of Lord 
Macaulay’s dictum, to place here at the very 
beginning the true culmination of Mr. Pitt’s 
career. At a later period he gained a wider 
power, and was the object of a more un- 
bounded adoration. But the greatness of 
an achievement is measured by the magni- 
tude of the obstacles in the face of which it 
has been performed. To have gained this 
great power in the first instance was a more 
searching trial of strength than to have 
maintained it when it was gained. To esti- 
mfte the difficulties which Pitt had sur- 
mounted when the nation at his appeal sent 
back an overwhelming majority to support 
him against all which had hitherto borne 
authority in Parliament, it is necessary to 
remember that North, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Burke were his opponents, that he had no 
single eloquent debater at his side, that he 
had no past performances to appeal to as 
his credentials for future trust, and that he 
took office in consequence of a transaction 
in which he indeed had no share, but which 
might well be looked on with disfavor by all 
who were jealous for the Constitution. To 
have conquered all these obstacles, to have 
reduced in the course of two months’ debat- 
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ing a majority of one hundred and four to a 
majority of one, and to have so entirely con. 
verted public opinion in the course of that 
short struggle that his rivals never held y 
their heads again, was an achievement that 
no English statesman ever performed be. 
fore, and no English statesman is ever likely 
to repeat. 

Many explanations of a success so start. 
ling have been suggested by various narra. 
tors, according to their respective preposses- 
sions. Fox himself used to attribute a large 
share of it to the wonderful popularity of 
the Carlo Khan caricature: Lord John 
Townshend, who was one of Fox’s most in- 
timate friends, referred it all to the * wrong- 
headed intemperance ” of Mr. Burke. Mr, 
Wright, whose judgment is disturbed bya 
bias perhaps more violent than even that of 
Lord John Russell, talks of the power of the 
king, and of the slanders propagated by the 
Court-party. But the power of the king had 
not availed to save Lord Shelburne ; and the 
party which could boast of the pen of Cap. 
tain Morris and the pencil of Rowlandson 
ought not to have shrunk from a contest in 
which slander and ridicule were the weap- 
ons. Lord John Russell in much the same 
spirit refers it to the ‘perverse skill and 
\fatal dexterity” of Mr. Pitt’s partisans, 
Skill and dexterity. are not rare qualities in 
politicians; but it is very rarely that they 
are rewarded by a triumph so overwhelming 
as that which condemned Fox to a life-long 
opposition. Lord Stanhope takes into ac- 
count many combining causes. He allows 
for the halo of romantic veneration that still 
gathered round the memory of Chatham, for 
the young minister’s own transcendent tal- 
ents, and for the apprehensions of the terti- 
fied corporations whom no party-discipline 
availed to pacify when once they heard of 
the provisions of the India Bill, and Lee’s 
unfortunate defence of it,—“* What is a Char- 
ter? A parchment with a seal dangling at 
one end of it.” But Lord Stanhope justly 
attributes the chief efficacy in producing 
that tremendous revulsion of national feeling 
to causes of far deeper and more permanent 
operation. The general support which Pitt 
obtained pointed to stronger influences than 
any merely temporary disgust. It was the 
judgment of the nation, pronounced at last, 
after long and patient forbearance, against 
the revolting factiousness of which their 
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dearest interests had for so many years been 
made the sport. 
seemingly acquiescent, as is the English cus- 
tom, while faction wrestled with faction, and 
clique with clique, for the division of the rich 
spoil which then was the reward of power. 
The factions mistook the meaning of this 
apathy, and construed it as consent. They 
would not recognize the gradual accumula- 
tion of silent disgust which their acts were 
causing in the public mind. They imagined 
that every accession of numbers from what- 
ever quarter was a help to office, and that 
every majority, no matter how gained, was 
atriumph. It is a sort of error not peculiar 
to the politicians of that day. It has in- 
fected almost every generation of parliamen- 
tary combatants since parliamentary gov- 
ernment began. There is no blindness so 
unaccountable as the blindness of English 
statesmen to the political value of a charac- 
ter. Living only in and for the House of 
Commons, moving in an atmosphere of con- 
stant intrigue, accustomed to look upon ora- 
tory as a mode of angling for political sup- 
port and upon political professions as only 
baits of more or less attractiveness, they ac- 
quire a very peculiar code of ethics, and they 
are liable wholly to lose sight of the fact that 
there is a stiffer and less corrupted morality 
out of doors. They not only come to forget 
what is right, but they forget that there is 
any one who knows it. The educated thought 
of England, before the bar of whose opinion 
all political conduct must appear, measures 
the manveuvres of politicians by no more 
lenient code than that which it applies to the 
affairs of private life. Ordinary men cannot 
easily bring themselves to pass over, as ju- 
dicious tactics in a statesman, the conduct 
which in their next-door neighbors they 
would condemn as impudent insincerity. On 
the other hand, the politician cannot bring 
himself to believe that the party strategy 
and personal competition which are every 
thing to his mind, are trifles too slight to 
think about in the eyes of the nation he 
serves. He goes on with his game of chess, 
in which mighty principles and deep-seated 
sentiments are the pawns to be sacrificed or 
exchanged as the moment’s convenience may 
suggest, in the simple faith that this is the 
real business which he has been sent to Parlia- 
ment totransact. And thus we have had the 
spectacle, even in later days, of party leaders 


They had borne it long, | 
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| of considerable intellect laboriously and care- 

fully ruining themselves in the esteem of the 
nation, and heaping blunder upon blunder 
from which the meanest of their followers 
would have been competent to warn them. 
They have failed because they have been 
blind to the elementary truth, that a charac- 
ter for unselfish honesty is the only secure 
passport ‘to the confidence of the English 
people. Its place can never be supplied 
by fine speeches or dexterous mameuvres. 
Eighty years ago the error was commoner 
than it is now, in proportion as the morality 
of the governing classes was relatively lower 
in comparison with that of the nation at 
large. The combination of politicians whom 
the king had just driven from his councils 
were especially the victims of this delusion. 
At the crisis of their fate it never seems to 
have occurred to them that their past polit- 
ical conduct could possibly have injuted their 
popularity with the nation. 

Fox had begun life as a Tory, and had 
suddenly plunged in a moment of pique 
into the opposite extreme—had opposed the 
American war to turn out North, and had 
opposed the American peace to turn out 
Shelburne—and had then combined for the 
sake of office with the very man whom he 
had spent the flower of his political life in 
denouncing as treacherous and corrupt. The 
language in which he and Burke had de- 
nounced North up to the very eve of their 
junction far exceeded in acrimony what 
would now be tolerated in Parliament. Few 
things told so powerfully against the Coali- 
tion as a collection of the most abusive of 
these passages, published under the title of 
“ Beauties of Fox and Burke.” Only two 
years before the Coalition, Fox had told Lord 
North that he trusted that, ‘‘ by the aroused 
indignation and vengeance of an injured and 
undone people, the ministers would hear of 
the calamities of the American war at the 
tribunal of justice, and expiate them on the 
public scaffold.” Barely twelve months be- 
fore he became Lord North’s political ally, 
he told the House of Commons thet, “ from 
the moment when he should make any terms 
with one of them [the ministers], he would 
rest satisfied to be called the most infamous 
of mankind. He could not for an instant 
think of a coalition with men who, in every 
public and private transaction as ministers, 
had shown themselves void of every princi- 
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ple of honor and honesty. In the hands of 
such men he would not trust his honor for a 
minute.” 

The public naturally took him at his word, 
and believed him to be, what by anticipation 
he had named himself, the most infamous of 
men. Burke had made almost equal ship- 
wreck of his goodfame. His abuse of Lord 
North had scarcely been less violent, and his 
proceedings in and out of office were more 
glaringly in contrast. In opposition he had 
distinguished himself by his unsparing as- 
saults upon the laxity, and worse than laxity, 
with which the public money was adminis- 
tered in those times. He was the great 
champion of economical reform. But the 
difference between theory and practice was 
very painful. One of his first acts, as mem- 
ber of the Coalition Government, was to re- 
store to office two clerks who had been dis- 
missed by Pitt, and were at the moment 
undergoing a criminal prosecution for em- 
bezzlement of public money. This was a sad 
commentary on much passionate declama- 
tion against ministerial corruption. Some 
of his old speeches upon Indian matters, too, 
were recalled to memory by his brilliant ef- 
forts upon Fox’s India Bill. A short time 
before he had denounced a proposal for put- 
ting an end to the Charter of the East India 
Company with characteristic exuberance of 
language as “ the most wicked, absurd, aban- 
doned, profligate, and drunken intention ever 
formed.” When the public saw the same 
rich vocabulary exhausted for the purpose of 
culogizing a similar proposal, they naturally 
treated the praise and the blame as equally 
insincere. By the light of these contrasts 
they learned to look on the opposition to 
Lord North in the first instance, and the al- 
liance with Lord North in the second, as 
nothing more than so many different leads 
in the game of which office was the stake. 
The later performances of the Coalition only 
confirmed the impressions which its forma- 
tion had spread abroad. The shreds of char- 
acter which these various transactions had 
left to it were torn from it by the discovery 
of the coup d'état which lurked in the ma- 
chinery of the India Bill. Lord John Rus- 
sell has attempted to defend this celebrated 
plot for “taking the crown off the king’s 
head and placing it on Mr. Fox’s,” by plead- 
ing that the Board which was to wield in his 
interest irresponsible power over £300,000, 
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worth of patronage, was only appointed for 
| four years. Mr. Massey has justly replied 
that that circumstance would only make 
them more desperately eager to keep in of. 
fice the ministry that was likely to re-appoint 
them. But Lord Stanhope suggests the real 
answer to modern admirers who attempt to 
represent this outrageous effort of faction as 
a misconstrued act of patriotism. If there 
had been in Fox’s mind the faintest desire 
that the vast patronage of India should be 
used for any other purpose but to keep him 
in office, it would have been easy for him to 
have given effect to it by nominating a neu- 
tral Board. The composition of the Board 
was the real touchstone of the character of 
the Bill. That the new commissioners were, 
every one of them, thorough-going partisans, 
bound by every political and family tie to do 
the bidding of the Coalition, is the best proof 
that the Bill was proposed in order to secure 
the ends which they were best fitted to serve. 
The greediness of place, of which this in- 
trigue convinced the most unsuspicious, 
stimulated the king to struggle against his 
captors, and disenchanted the nation of their 
last illusion touching the patriotism of the 
Rockingham Whigs. The sovereign and his 
people, after many differences, were at last 
of one mind in this, that they were sick at 
heart of the selfish ambition which the great 
revolution houses had masked for so long 
under patriotic phrases. When the empire 
was parting asunder, and the finances seemed 
collapsing under their colossal load of debt, 
they were weary of entrusting their destinies 
to men who fought the fight of principle in 
the spirit of political condottier?. This was 
the peculiar advantage which fortune threw 
into Pitt’s hands, and which he improved 
with so much skill. Men were in a temper 
to yield themselves to almost any candidate 
for their favor who was untainted with the 
intrigues they had endured so long. They 
turned to Mr. Pitt, in spite of his youth and 
his apparent want of parliamentary support, 
as the only man who could free them from 
the dominion of selfish faction. His char- 
acter stood high; his moral purity said some- 
thing for his principle ; his known pride was 
some guarantee for self-respect; and at 
least, if untried, he was unpolluted. His 
celebrated refusal of the clerkship of the 
Pells evinced that from the love of money he 
was absolutely free. This contrast between 
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his character and that of his opponents was bly drive them out of the English market. 
the true secret of the ‘marvellous rapidity A proposal to allow Ireland to share in the 
with which he rose to the head of affairs. benefits of the colonial trade was repre- 
Birth, eloquence, royal favor, would have | sented as a death-blow to the Navigation 
done very little to secure him such a tri- | Laws, and as being certain to make Cork 
umph, but for the blindness with which the | the emporium of the empire. This silly 
Coalition laid bare to the public eye the | panic was an embarrassment to Pitt, but it 
meanness of motive and the hollowness|was one which the party led by Fox and 
of conviction which underlay the fiercely Burke were specially beholden to allay. In 
phrased patriotism of all existing statesmen. | them, if in any one, should have been found 

The same contrast which raised him con- | the champions of the new truth against the 
tinued to be his chief support. Throughout ‘ancient error, of the welfare of the nation 
his career it was a comparison of character, against the vested interests of the few. 
far more than of measures or of eloquence, | Burke was bound to have supported the 
that formed his great political strength. His | measure by every tie of honor as well as of 
opponents fell lower and lower in public es- | patriotism. When he sat in opposition to 
teem, and fully justified the national con-| Lord North he had supported with all his 
demnation which the Coalition had pro- | powers a similar measure of relief, and had 
yoked. ° resigned his seat at Bristol rather than 

They still continued to possess all the | give way to the self-seeking clamor of his 
powers of eloquence and all the social fasci- | mercantile constituents. But in 1785 he 
nations which had made them so powerful | had lost all relish for a free-trade policy, 
before. The masterpieces of oratory which | when it was discredited by the advocacy of 
constitute the fame of Fox, Burke, and /| Pitt. Fox and Lord North were equally 
Sheridan, were delivered during their long | bound by their own previous measures to 
exile from office. But the old curse clave | a temperate treatment of the differences be- 
to them. They remained as blind as ever | tween England and Ireland. It was under 
. tothe value of political character, and never | Fox’s government that the supremacy of the 
eompassed sufficient foresight to forego a | British over the Irish Parliament had been 
single chance of inflicting a temporary em- | abandoned; and this, though undoubtedly 
barrassment upon their rival’s government. | a necessary measure, had been the beginning 

They took the earliest opportunity of | of Irish troubles. It was under Lord North’s 
practising this suicidal strategy. One of | administration that Ireland had been suf- 
the earliest” objects that attracted Pitt’s at-| fered to create the army of Volunteers, 
tention was the reform of the commercial | whose first act was to dictate their own 
code which, at that time, stifled the industry | terms to the Government of England. But, 
of the country. The system of prohibitions | in spite of the responsibility thus incurred, 
was maintained, not only towards foreign | none of these three statesmen shrank from 
countries, in which case it was at least con- | using the antipathy of English and Irish 
sistent with the extreme theories of protec- | as the lever of a factious opposition. They 
tion then generally entertained, but towards | threw themselves alternately on one side 
Ireland, whose prosperity and progress were | and the other. First Fox tried to improve 
indissolubly linked with our own. Mr. Pitt |to the utmost the discontent of the manu- 
—the first minister who entered at all into | facturers, urging for delay to enable them 
the philosophy of free trade, which modern | to agitate, and stigmatizing Pitt’s proposal 
Whigs are rather apt to boast of, as if they | as “an attempt to make Ireland the grand 
had first discovered it, and had never been | arbitress of all the commercial interests of 
particularly enthusiastic the other way—ap- | the empire.” By these tactics he succeeded 
plied himself to remove this glaring finan-|in forcing Pitt to recede from some of his 
tial evil. Of course, his proposals excited | original propositions, and to give a more 
aviolent panic among the Lancashire man- | English color to the scheme. No sooner 
ufacturers, who were the great protection- | was this effected than he changed his tone. 
ists of those days. Their mills would be| He and his coadjutors now became keenly 
stopped, their hands thrown out of work ; | sensitive to Irish wrongs, and to the objec- 
the cheaper labor of Ireland would inevita-| tions that might be taken from an Irish 
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point of view; and though, of course, they 
were not likely by this manceuvre to injure 
the measure in London, they entertained 
well-founded hopes that their taunts and 
misrepresentations would damn it in Dublin. 
Fox, while he still described the plan as “a 
tame surrender of the manufactures and 
commerce of England,” protested that Ire- 
land, if she accepted it, would be “ resign- 
ing her legislative independence;” Burke 
designated certain compensatory payments 
that she was to make as the tribute of a 
conquered country ; and Sheridan dared the 
Irish Parliament to pass such degrading 
resolutions, and appealed to the Irish peo- 
ple to rise against them if they did. This 
reckless style of warfare did not fail of its 
effect. It has never been hard to goad the 
Irish into jealousy of English policy; least 
of all, when they were still in the fresh en- 
joyment of a newly achieved emancipation. 
A cry was raised against the measure far 
more furious than that which had greeted 
it in England, and the unblushing factious- 
ness of the English opposition was rewarded 
by the abandonment of the Bill. 

What they had done against Ireland it was 
too much to expect that they should not do, 
or attempt to do, against France. Burke had 
already swallowed his convictions upon free 
trade ; and Fox, who openly avowed that he 
never could understand the science of politi- 
cal economy, had no convictions to swallow. 
They had no difficulty, therefore, in com- 
bining to resist the French treaty of com- 
merce, of which the abandonment of the 
Methuen treaty was, as far as regards Eng- 
land, the main provision. At the present 
day, under our existing financial burdens, 
the very name of French treaty disgusts us. 
Like many of Pitt’s measures, it has been 
discredited by the unintelligent mimicry of 
later imitators. But this was a scheme which 
really did fulfil its promise, of swelling reve- 
nue and stimulating trade. It was a meas- 
ure beyond its age, and very much beyond 
the Liberal leaders of 1787. If they had 
based their objections to it on the same nar- 
row ground as that which they adopted in 
opposing Pitt’s Irish policy, they would sim- 
ply have deserved the charge of being lag- 
gards in the march of progress of which they 
professed to lead the van. But this time 
they had no encouragement for the display 
of their intense protectionism. The manu- 
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facturers had learned to feel so much cop. 
fidence in Pitt, that they did not venture to 
dispute his dicta on a matter of finance, It 
was no use, therefore, this time to talk of 
a ‘‘ tame surrender of our commerce.” Ag 
cordingly, they were driven to take a position 
in point of statesmanship more humiliating 
still. As they had succeeded before by a de. 
clamatory appeal to national antipathies, 
they hoped to succeed by the same means 
again. On the very first night of the ses- 
sion, Fox thundered against the idea of any 
concert or alliance with the French, long be. 
fore he had an idea what that alliance was 
likely to be. When it was brought before 
the House he argued in the same strain, 
France was the hereditary foe of England, 
and it was incredible that she could have 
agreed to a treaty unless it concealed some 
device to injure us. Grey, who made his 
maiden speech on this occasion, reiterated 
the assertion, that no French assurances were 
to be believed. Burke maintained that the 
two nations had been established by nature 
to balance each other, and seemed to think 
there was something impious in converting 
them into allies. Francis invoked the shade 


the triumphs of his father’s administration, 
and making friends of his father’s foes, But 
topics of this kind were the last resource of 
desperation. The time had gone by when 
they could influence the House of Commons, 
or blind even a popular constituency to the 
advantages of a pacific policy. The French 
treaty passed both Houses by a large ma 
jority ; and the opposition to it produced no 
other result than to furnish a new proof that 
in Fox’s hands Whiggism meant the advo- 
cacy of all that was ignorant, antiquated, and 
narrow. 

Such a policy as this, pursued by the ad- 
vocates of peace and progress, only confirmed 
the general impression that there were no 
principles, however cherished, of which Fox 
would not cheerfully lighten himself in the 
race for office. He appears rather to have 
been guided by a passionate instinct of ri- 
valry than by any definite calculation of the 
political benefit which his proceedings were 
likely to yield. But whether it was antag- 
onistic impulse or blundering ambition that 
shaped his course, the utter absence of definite 
convictions was equally manifest throughout 
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what he did seek, or whether his own exal- | desperate fortunes of Fox. Whether the king 


tation or the humiliation of Pitt was nearest 
to his heart. But itis quite clear that what 
he did not seek was the triumph of any set 
of principles in which he believed. If proof 
were still wanting, his conduct on the Re- 
gency question supplied it. To construct 
Fox’s distinctive creed is not a very easy 
matter from a modern point of view. In 
praetice he was the antagonist of Pitt; in 
theory he professed to be a Whig. But he 
had very little in common either with the 
Whigs who went before him, or the Whigs 
who have come after him. Fox voted with 
Pitt on Reform, though he never introduced 
a Reform Bill himself, turned him out of of- 
fice for supporting peace, and threw out his 
measure for securing retrenchment. There 
was one point, and one only, upon which any 
kinship of opinion can be established be- 
tween his party, the Revolution Whigs, and 
the Whigs of our own day, and that was the 
desire, which all three professed, to exalt the 
authority of Parliamentin relation to that of 
the Crown. He and Burke had supported 
Dunning’s celebrated motion that ‘the in- 
fluence of the Crown had increased, was in- 
. creasing, and ought to be diminished.” This 
language they had held with tolerable con- 
sistency up to the year 1788, and could point 
to it with pride as their solitary remnant of 
consistency. But an unfaltering opposition 
toa king who has declared himself to be 
your irreconcilable opponent is a very easy 
exhibition of political principle. Would he 
fold the cloak of his patriotism so closely 
round him when court sunshine began to 
warm him? He was never actually tried. 
The smiles of royalty never lightened his 
career from the beginning to the end. But 
on one occasion, for a few short weeks, he 
thought that he saw in front of him a faint 
glimmer of that invigorating ray; and the 
extraordinary metamorphosis which this dis- 
tant gleam effected in his principles enables 
us to judge what sort of minister he would 
have been if fate had destined him for a court 
favorite. The Regency crisis was one of those 
sharp and searching ordeals which put men’s 
principles to the test, and show how much 
of them is lacquer, how much genuine metal. 

The illness of George the Third towards 
the end of 1788, while it seemed likely to 
arrest Pitt’s career in the full tide of his suc- 
cess, offered a prospect of recovery to the 
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died or went mad, the Prince of Wales must 
succeed to the royal power ; and the Prince of 
Wales was Fox’s friend, bound to him by all 
the ties that unite men who have drunk at the 
same debauch, and gained at the same tables. 
The novelty of the prospect that burst on 
both the rival statesmen was startlingly sud- 
den. To Fox it was an undreamed-of open- 
ing to power and fame; to Pitt it was the 
menace of irretrievable ruin. He had little 
or no private fortune; he was deeply in 
debt ; and he had scorned to provide him- 
self with any of the sinecures in which states- 
men of limited means were wont to find a 
harbor of refuge. The contrast between the 
conduct of the two antagonists in this unex- 
pected crisis was of a piece with the contrast 
that had marked their whole lives. The 
minister displayed the same singleness of 
purpose, the same lofty disregard of his pri- 
vate interests, that he exhibited throughout 
his whole career. He took precisely the 
course that was most just to the king and 
most salutary to the country, but which was 
also the course that seemed most fatal to 
himself. He could easily have saved him- 
self from all risk, if he had chosen to do so. 
He might have imitated the conduct of the 
Coalition, and have used his present major- 
ity for the purpose of securing himself a long 
lease of power. Precedents were not want- 
ing for such a course. There was no prece- 
dent of the appointment of a regent exactly 
in point to the present emergency ; for the 
case of an insane sovereign, with an heir-ap- 
parent of full age, had never before occurred 
in English history. But the contingent ap- 
pointment of a regent in case of the demise 
of the Crown during the heir’s nonage was 
a precaution that had been frequently ob- 
served ; and in such cases it had been usual 
to appoint a Council of Regency to control 
the executive power of the regent. Pitt 
might, with great show of reason, have acted 
on a precedent which would have prevented 
the Prince of Wales from disturbing a min- 
istry to which he was known to be hostile, 
and to which the king was known to be at- 
tached. We know that the Opposition lead- 
ers entertained no doubt of his power of 
carrying some such scheme into effect. But 
Pitt had come to the conclusion that a more 
vigorous executive was necessary than a 
Council of Regency could be expected to fur- 
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nish, and therefore he resolved that the regent 
should choose his own ministers as he liked, 
though he was aware that the first exercise 
of that power would be his own dismissal. 


“The part of Pitt was promptly taken. 
It was, as his part was ever, straightforward 
and direct. He would listen to no terms for 
himself. He would consider only his bounden 
duty to his afflicted king. He would, by the 
authority of Parliament, impose some re- 
strictions on the Regency for a limited time, 
so that the sovereign might resume his power 
without difficulty in case his reason were re- 
stored. What might be the just limits or 
the necessary period of such restrictions he 
had not yet decided, and was still revolving 
in his mind. But he had never the least 
idea, as his opponents feared, of a Council 
of Regency which might impede the prince 
in the choice of a new administration. On 
the contrary, Pitt looked forward to his own 
immediate dismissal from the public service, 
and he had determined to return to the prac- 
tice of his profession at the Bar. 

‘“‘ Far different was the course of Thurlow. 
Under an appearance of rugged honesty he 
concealed no small amount of selfish craft. 
He was ready to grasp at an overture, and 
it was not long ere an overture came. Two 
gentlemen in the prince’s confidence—the 


comptroller of his household, Capt. Payne, 
more commonly called Jack Payne, and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan—had set their 


heads together. Was it not to be feared 
that Pitt would attempt to fetter the coming 
Regency with some restrictions? And by 
whom could that attempt be more effectually 
prevented than by the statesman holding the 
Great Seal? How important then, if pos- 
sible, to gain him over! 

“‘ With these views, and with the prince’s 
sanction, a secret negotiation with Lord 
Thurlow was begun. It was proposed to him 
that he should do his utmost to defeat any 
restrictions on the regent, and that in return 
he should become President of the Council 
in the new administration. But the ofier of 
the Presidency wasspurned by Thurlow ; he 
insisted on still retaining the Great Seal. 
This was a more difficult matter, from the 
engagements of the prince, and indeed of 
the whole Fox party, to Lord Loughborough. 
Sheridan, however, strongly pressed that 
Lord Thurlow should be secured upon his 
own terms. The prince agreed, and the 
negotiation was continued without Lord 
Loughborough. The bargain was struck, 
or i but struck, awaiting only Fox’s sanc- 
tion when he should arrive from Italy. 

“The perfidy of Thurlow in this transac- 
tion stands little in need of comment. To 
this day it forms the main blot upon his 
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fame. Nowhere in our recent annals shall 
we readily find any adequate parallel to it, 
except indeed in the career of his contem. 
porary and his rival, Loughborough. 

“Lord Thurlow succeeded at first in con- 
cealing all knowledge of the scheme from 
Pitt. In this he was much assisted by the 
fact that from this time forward the cabinet 
councils were frequently held at Windsor, 
thus affording him good opportunities for 
slipping round in secret to the apartments 
of the Prince of Wales. But a very slight 
incident brought to light the mystery. His 
cabals were detected by his own hat. Thus 
used the story to be told by a late survivor 
from these times, my lamented friend Mr. 
Thomas Grenville. One day when a coun- 
cil was to be held at Windsor, Thurlow had 
been there some time before any of his col- 
leagues arrived. He was to be brought back 
to London in the carriage of one of them, 
and the moment of departure being come, 
the chancellor’s hat was nowhere to be found. 
After long search, one of the pages came 
running up with the hat in his hand, and 
saying aloud, ‘My lord, I found it in the 
closet of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales.’ The other ministers were still in 
the hall waiting for their carriages, and the 
evident confusion of Lord Thurlow corrobo- 
rated the inference which they drew. 

“ Thus might Pitt suspect, or much more 
than suspect, the chancellor’s double deal- 
ings. But still he had no positive proof of 
them; and he might feel as the younger 
Agrippina, that in many cases the best de- 
fence against treachery is to seem uncon- 
scious of it. ‘Thus, maintaining his usual 
lofty calmness, he forbore from all inquiry, 
all expostulation.” 


It was the second time that Pitt had been 
able to show, on a splendid scale, how mean 
a thing in his eyes was the possession of of- 
fice, or even the attainment of a bare com- 
petence, compared to the furtherance of the 
public weal. The English, whatever other 
errors of judgment they commit, are seldom 
backward in expressing their admiration of 
disinterestedness ; and they did not fail to 
recognize it in the present instance. All the 
brilliancy of his opponents failed to draw 
from the nation the smallest of those tokens 
of admiration which were readily yielded to 
Pitt’s upright and loyal statesmanship. In 
1784 the people testified their value for him 
by consigning one hundred and sixty of Fox’s 
friends to private life. In 1790. new batch 
of victims testified to their increased and 
settled esteem. In 1788 there was no ques- 
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tion of elections, but the admiration that 
his conduct elicited was expressed, if possi- 
ble, in a still more striking way. 


“But during the interval he received a 
most signal token of the public esteem and 
approbation. It was well known by the 

ublic that Pitt would not be continued one 
er in office by the regent. It was known 
that he had already taken measures for re- 
turning to his first profession. It was also 
known, perhaps, that his neglect of his pri- 
yate affairs had involved him in some debts, 
which he trusted to discharge by an indus- 
trious application of his talents at the Bar. 
At this very time, however, there was held, 
by public advertisement, a meeting of the 
principal bankers and moneyed men of Lon- 
don, anxious to tender him on his retirement 
from office a substantial mark of their es- 
teem. The sum of £50,000 was first pro- 

osed, but so great was the enthusiasm that 
in the space of forty-eight hours this sum 
was doubled, and Mr. George Rose, as his 
Secretary of the Treasury, was requested to 
press upon him, in the manner most likely 
to be acceptable, a free gift of £100,000. 
But Mr. Pitt answered his friend as follows: 
‘No consideration upon earth shall ever in- 
duce me to accept it.’ 

“Surely, it was not without reason, nor 
merely from the warmth of private friend- 
ship, that we find William Grenville, at al- 
most the same date, exclaim to his brother, 
‘There certainly never was in this country 
at any period such a situation as Mr. Pitt’s.’” 


Fox and Sheridan, though certainly not less 
embarrassed iif circumstances, were never ex- 
posed to the perplexity of having to refuse so 
tempting an offer. In proportion as the Re- 
gency debate raised the minister in popular 
estimation, it lowered his opponents. They 
availed themselves of the opportunity to con- 
vince the nation that they were still the 
heroes of the half-forgotten Coalition, un- 
changed by reflection, untaught by experi- 
ence. As they then allied themselves with 
Lord North, whom it had been their main 
parliamentary occupation to denounce, so 
now, to humor the prince, they took under 
their protection the very principles which 
they existed as a party to oppose. 

As soon as the king’s illness had been as- 
certained by an examination of the physi- 
cians, Pitt proceeded, according to the usual 
course in any case of constitutional difficulty, 
to move for a committee to search for prece- 
dents. It was natural to expect that the 
Motion would be unopposed. Common pru- 
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dence, as well as common decency, should 
have suggested to Fox to observe punctil- 
iously every formality in the process of trans- 
ferring power from the sovereign who hated 
him to the regent of whose favor he was se- 
cure. But either the near prospect of the 
fruition of hopes so long deferred was too 
much for his self-control, or an instinctive 
distrust of the prince’s good faith made him 
eager at once to secure himself in his pa- 
tron’s good graces by a striking display of , 
devotion. Whichever was the motive, he 
refused to wait for Pitt’s tedious though dec- 
orous forms. He insisted on it that there 
was no need for a committee of precedents. 
It was not a question of precedent. By vir- 
tue of the Constitution, by his own inherent 
right, the heir-apparent was entitled to as- 
sume the full regal power just as much as if 
the king had been dead; and it was nothing 
but his abundant courtesy that prevented 
him from acting upon all his rights the very 
moment that the king’s incapacity was as- 
certained. It was the province of Parlia- 
ment to ascertain that fact, but further than 
this Parliament had no right to interfere. 
Pitt listened with unconcealed triumph to 
this high prerogative doctrine—higher, as 
Grenville observed, than any thing that had 
been heard since the days of Sir Robert 
Sawyer. The minister turned round to a 
friend who was sitting next him on the treas- 
ury bench, and whispered, “I'll wnehig the 
gentleman for the rest of his life.” He am- 
ply redeemed his promise in the debates 
that followed ; but, in truth, the great Whig 
leader had unwhigged himself. 

Since the Stuarts had disappeared, the 
only point of contact between the Whigs of 
the time of Rockingham and the Whigs of 
the time of Somers had been the desire to 
exalt Parliament above prerogative. And 
now their leader was exalting the inherent 
prerogative, not of the reigning sovereign, 
but of the heir-apparent, to such a height 
that the interference of Parliament in a case 
unforeseen by the Constitution was resented 
as impertinent the moment it proceeded be- 
yond the formal duty of certifying to an in- 
contestable fact. To make matters worse, 
Sheridan closed the debate by threatening 
the House with “ the danger of provoking 
the prince to assert his rights.” An incon- 
ceivable storm was raised in the House by 





this indecent menace. William Grenville 
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who had sat in Parliament during all the fe- 


rocious party struggles which succeeded the | 


fall of Lord North’s administration, writes 
to his brother that he never remembers to 
have witnessed such an uproar. Two or 
three days afterwards, Fox, who felt he had 
committed a blunder, made an awkward at- 
tempt at explanation ; but it was impossible 
to do away the impression that had been 
created. Spite of all the disturbing influ- 
ences which the near prospect of a new reign 
and a change of ministry would naturally 
exercise on a parliamentary following, Pitt 
kept his majority together. He was able 
without difficulty to pass his Regency Bill 
through the House of Commons, though it 
was a measure calculated to test the fidelity 
of any majority to the utmost. It contained 
restrictions which were known to be odious 
to the regent, though they did not lessen 
his opportunities of revenging himself. They 
were goading the tiger at the very moment 
they were opening his cage. The Regency 
Bill was a patriotic measure, but for party 
purposes it was a very unwise one. Its ob- 
ject was to enable the prince to govern, 
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Household commanded just seven seats in 
the House of Commons: the other charges 
needed no answer but disdain. Burke es. 
pecially distinguished himself in this satur. 
nalia of vituperation. Henicknamed Thur. 
low “Priapus,” and gave a caricatured 
description of his face in the House of Com. 
mons ; he called Pitt a “ competitor for the 
Regency ” and “ the prince opposite ; ” and, 
when the division went against him, he 
threatened the House with the penalties of 
treason at the prince’s hands for the reso- 
lutions they had passed. The “ wrong. 
headed intemperance ” of which Fox’s friend 
Lord John Townshend feelingly complained, 
was never pushed to so extravagant a length 
as during these Regency debates. All these 
exhibitions very seriously damaged the Op- 
position out of doors. They contrasted ill 
with the minister’s haughty, reserved, and 
manly bearing; and it happened, by a 
strange chance, that his high character for 
fidelity was enhanced by the reputation ac- 
quired by a colleague who in reality deserved 
it less than the meanest of the prince’s para- 





| sites. Even Lord Stanhope, from whose 


without enabling him either to trouble the | pen words of condemnation flow reluctantly 


king’s present comfort, or to fix his own|in the most obvious cases of guilt, loses 
policy round the king’s neck in case the something of his gentleness when he comes 


king should recover. Thus he was to do|to speak of Thurlow. His description of 
what he liked with the ministry, but he was | the well-known scene in the House of Lords 
not to confer peerages or life-pensions, or to is a good specimen of the clear and easy 
meddle with the Royal Household. The fear | narrative which is the charm of this biogra- 


in Pitt’s mind obviously was, that, if the re- 
gent’s ministers should discover that the king 
was recovering, they would attempt to repeat 
the maneeuvre of the India Bill, and make 
themselves safe against future accidents by 
filling the House of Lords with their own 
creatures. The Opposition were furious at 
the suspicion, in proportion as they felt it was 
deserved. They lost their tempers as com- 
pletely, and blundered as recklessly, as they 
had done in the few eventful weeks that 
followed the fall of the Coalition. They 
abused Dr. Willis because he would not give 
as bad a report of the king’s condition as 
they desired; they accused the queen of 
conspiring with him to keep the prince out 
of his just claims, by issuing false bulletins 
of the king’s health; and they accused her 
of conspiring with Pitt to retain in his hands 
the patronage of the Household for the pur- 
pose of controlling Parliament. Pitt’s an- 
swer to the last charge was simple,—that the 


phy :— ; 

“The chancellor delivered himself of a 
| temporizing speech, as though not yet fixed 
|in his opinion. But he began to fear that 
|he might be a loser instead of gainer by his 
| projected act of treachery. The reports of 
| Dr. Willis were in due course submitted to 
|him. He might observe that day by day 
| they expressed a confident hope of the king’s 
|recovery. He might observe that on the 
13th the queen and the princesses, whom 
| the king had not seen since the 5th of the last 
| month, were brought into his presence with- 
}out danger. He seized her majesty’s hand, 
kissed it, and held it in his during the whole 
‘interview, which lasted half an hour. The 
| little Princess Amelia, who from her infancy 
_had been his favorite child, sat upon his lap. 

“The chancellor felt that he could tem- 
porize no longer without great risk to his 
own position. With the new hopes of the 
king’s recovery which Dr. Willis gave, he 
determined to take a bolder course on the 
next occasion in the House of Lords. That 
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next occasion came on the 15th of December. 
Then the Duke of York made a good and 
sensible speech (his first in Parliament), dis- 
avowing most. expressly in his brother’s 
name any claim not derived from the will 
of the people. The chancellor upon this left 
the Woolsack and addressed the House. He 
began by expressing his great satisfaction 
that no claim of right was te be raised by 
the Prince of Wales. But as he next pro- 
ceeded to the afflicted condition of the king, 
his emotion seemed to grow uncontrollable, 
his voice faltered, and he burst into a flood 
of tears. Recovering himself, he declared 
his fixed and unalterable resolution to stand 
by a sovereign who, during a reign of 
twenty-seven years, had proved his sacred 
regard to the principles which seated his 
family upon the throne. Their first duty, 
he said, was to preserve the rights of that 
sovereign entire, so that, when God should 
permit him to recover, he might not find 
himself in a worse situation than before his 
illness. ‘The chancellor dwelt on his own 
feelings of grief and gratitude, and wrought 
himself up at last to these celebrated words : 
‘and when I forget my king, may my God 
forget me!’ 

“Tt seems scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the strong impression which this half sen- 
tence made. Within the House itself the 
effect was not perhaps so satisfactory. 
Wilkes, who was standing under the 
throne, eyed the chancellor askance, and 
muttered, ‘God forget you! He will sce 
you d first!’ Burke at the same mo- 
ment exclaimed, with equal wit and with no 
profaneness, ‘The best thing that can hap- 
pen to you!’ Pitt also was on the steps of 
the throne. On Lord Thurlow’s impreca- 
tion, he is said to have rushed out of the 
House, exclaiming several times, ‘Oh, what 
a rascal!” 

“But in the country at large the intrigues 
of Thurlow were not known—they were not 
even suspected. He was looked upon as 
the fearless assertor of his sovereign’s rights 
—as a strictly honest man, prepared, if need 
should be, to suffer for his honesty; and 
the impressive half sentence which he had 
just pronounced fell in exactly with the cur- 
‘rent of popular feeling at the time. The 
words flew from mouth to mouth. They 
were seen far and wide in England, printed 
around portraits and wreaths, embossed on 
snuff-boxes, or embroidered on_pocket- 
books. It can scarcely be doubted that in 
the parliamentary conflict they became a 
valuable auxiliary on the minister’s side.” 


The truth was, that the intrigues of the 
prince and the prince’s friends met with 
very little favor from the nation. All their 
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| sympathies were with the good old king and 


his homely’ virtues; and they looked .for- 
ward with little less than consternation to 
the advent of a reign as dissolute as that of 
Charles the Second. Nor were they recon- 
ciled to the prospect by the fact that the 
change which admitted social profligacy to 
the Court could admit political profligacy 
to the Cabinet at the same time. 

The Regency was the last throw of Mr. 
Fox’s party. They narrowly missed an over- 
whelming victory; for George the Third 
afterwards declared that if, when he recov- 
ered, he had found the Regency established, 
nothing should have induced him to resume 
the reins of power. But they did miss it; 
and it was their forlorn hope. The passionate 
greediness with which they had rushed upon 
the spoil, even before it could be legally 
assigned to them had marked them rather 
as hungry adventurers than as statesmen. 
The impression which the Coalition had 
originally left became deeper and more per- 
manent; and the nation centred its attach- 
ment more and more exclusively on Pitt. 
He nover lost it up to the day of his death. 
It gathered itself more passionately round 
him as the clouds of the French Revolution 
collected over Europe, and his name was 
associated with the cause of law and order 
—his rival’s with the bloodiest excesses that 
have ever been committed in the name of 
liberty. Every new danger that tbreatened 
—each successive phase of that great con- 
vulsion—was a support to the ministry, and 
a blow to the Opposition. The more the 
middle and upper classes were terrified by 
the spread of Jacobin doctrines, the more 
they clung to the minister who put down 
those doctrines with a-strong hand. The 
greater their terror of the successes of the 
French armies, the more resolutely they 
turned away from the apologist of the Revo- 
lution and the admirer of Buonaparte. 

A different explanation of Pitt’s success 
is naturally popular with Whig historians. 
Lord Macaulay, whose affection for Lord 
Holland never left him free from bias in 
judging of the character of Lord Holland’s 
uncle, prefers to exalt to a preternatural 
height the power of eloquence in the House 
of Commons, and then to attribute to Pitt 
a pre-eminence as a debater which his most 
ardent admirers have seldom claimed. That 
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House where he was opposed by Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, and Grey, is inconceivable. 
The early development of his eloquence was 
very remarkable ; but it is never recorded 
to have produced the wonderful effect which 


is attributed to Lord Chatham’s speeches. | 
It was a quality which he, no doubt, pos- | 


sessed in great perfection, but which he 
possessed in common with many great 
statesmen before and since, who yet have 
not been able, with the help of it, to retain 
an undisputed ascendency over their coun- 
trymen during two-and-twenty years. The 
phenomenon requires some more adequate 
explanation. The peculiarity of his posi- 
tion—its strange and impregnable strength 
—lay in the contrast between his own char- 
acter and that of his opponents. There 
have been many statesmen with worse char- 
acters than Fox; there may have been some 
as pure as Pitt. But the extremes have 
never been contrasted with each other as 
they were in that generation. There never 
was a time when the reputation of one rival 
stood so high, while that of the other stood 
so low. So long as the political and private 
character of Fox, Sheridan, and the Prince 
of Wales remained as a foil to his own un- 
impeached purity, Pitt was unassailable. 
This is the true key of his unparalleled 
success. No doubt he could not have main- 
tained so lastingly his sudden elevation if 
his high character had not been reinforced 
by talents equally lofty. But a nation may 
easily underrate ability; it rarely miscon- 
strues a high morality, or for any length of 
time, gives honor to motives that are really 
base. The secret of Pitt’s popularity is be- 
trayed by the utter absence of any reaction 
in favor of his opponent. Before his life 
closed England had passed through many 
vicissitudes of Fortune, good harvests and 
bad, peace and war, contentment and re- 
bellion, victories and reverses—vicissitudes 
which, in other times, have constantly 
changed the current of public favor from 
one competitor for power to the other. But 
never during all that period, under any 
pressure of taxation, or in the face of any 
disaster, did the nation manifest the faintest 
ambition to be again governed by Mr. Fox. 
With the king the name acted as a spell to 
tame the will that had never been tamed 
before. In Mr. Pitt’s hands it was a wand 
of power which many of Mr. Pitt’s prede- 
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| cessors in office would have given much to 
|possess. The simple intimation that Mr. 
Pitt must retire, or, in other words, that the 
possibility would be opened for the return 
of Mr. Fox, reduced the king to pliability 
im @ moment on any subject not bearing 
upon religion. Even his affection for Lord 
Thurlow could not stand the strain. In 
fact to the end of Mr. Pitt’s life, there was 
but one subject outside the domain of re- 
ligion in regard to which he ever found the 
king impracticable, and that was the resto- 
ration of any portion of political power to 
Fox. 

Many hard names have been flung at 
George the Third for his refusal in 1804 to 
come to any terms with the Whig leader. 
Lord Macaulay dismisses him with the gen- 
tle epithets, “dull, obstinate, unforgiving, 
and half mad.” But, nevertheless, it is easy 
to see in Lord Macaulay’s own essay, and 
in many other quarters, that on the subject 
of Fox’s political career the opinion of our 
generation is gravitating toward that of the 
much-reviled monarch. The truth is, that 
affectionate and interested efforts have thrown 
an artificial halo round the fame of Mr. Fox. 
His personal fascinations were so powerful, 
that almost all who fell within the range of 
his influence felt bound throughout the rest 
of their lives to defend his memory against 
all comers. A political party who for the 
last thirty years have been powerful in pol- 
itics and still more powerful in literature, 
being afflicted with a scarcity of heroes, have 
centred all their hero-worship on this single 
image. This political canonization has ef- 
fected transformations in history as strange 
as any that were ever perpetrated by any 
Acta Sanctorum. The intrigues of a restless 
ambition, that never knew scruple, or wor- 
ried itself about principle, have been con- 
verted into the struggles of a second Hamp- 
den against a court conspiracy for enslaving 
England. The phrases struck out in the 


readiest missiles to fling at an adversary’s 
head, have been cited as the profound max- 
ims of a political philosopher. But all this 
is passing away, and a truer measure is be- 
ginning to be applied to the political con- 
duct of Mr. Fox. Later revelations have 
tended to cloud his fame. His sagacity 
turns out to have been more limited, and 
his patriotism more dead, than any one had 
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pélieved. Lord John Russell with sacrileg- 
jous hand has himself done much to disfig- 
ure his idol’s beauty. To use Lord Stan- 
hope’s just though guarded language :— 
«The familiar correspondence of Fox, as 
edited with ability and candor by Lord John 
Russell, has not tended on the whole to ex- 
althis fame. Such, at least, is the opinion 
which I have heard expressed with sincere 
regret by some persons greatly prepossessed 
in his favor—-some members of the families 
most devoted to his party cause. It seems 
to be felt that, although a perusal of his let- 
ters leaves in its full lustre his reputation as 
in orator, it has greatly dimmed his reputa- 
tion asa statesman. ‘There are, in his cor- 
réspondence, some hasty things that are by 
no means favorable to his public spirit, as 
where he speaks of the ‘delight’ which he 
derived from the news of our disasters at 
Saratoga and at York-town. There are some 
hasty things that are as far from favorable 
tohis foresight and sagacity. Take, for in- 
stance, a prophecy as follows, in 1801: ‘Ac- 
cording to my notion the House of Com- 
mons has in a great measure ceased, and 
vill shortly entirely cease, to be a place of 
much importance.’ Perhaps, also, after the 
perusal of these letters, we may feel more 
trongly than before it that many parts of 
Fox’s public conduct-~as his separation from 
lord Shelburne, or his junction with Lord 
North—are hard to be defended.” 
But the king had special ground, beyond 
ay that his subjects could have pleaded, for 
atertaining a strong dislike to Mr. Fox. 
He felt all that they could feel against him, 
fr he entered keenly into public affairs dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his government. 
He sided thoroughly with his ministers, 
hated their foes, and loved their friends, 
ind felt their triumphs as his own. His 
letters to Mr. Pitt show that he took as 
lively an interest in every division and de- 
bate as any party-whip could do. Conse- 
quently, he felt all the indignation Mr. 
George Rose himself could feel at each of 
Pox’s discreditable mancuvres. The fac- 
tiousness of 1783, the unfeeling ambition of 
1188, the reckless, unpatriotic conduct of 
1194, accumulated an amount of hatred in 
the king’s mind which nothing but a strong 
necessity could have induced him to over- 
‘omé. But there was another and a more 
fttsdtial cause of resentment never absent 
fttim his memory, which deepened in his 
‘yes the dark hue of Mr. Fox’s political of- 
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ing to Mr. Fox’s advice and instigation the 
great affliction of his life—the scandalous 
habits, and, still more, the rebellious atti- 
tude of the Prince of Wales. To a certain 
extent this imputation was supported by the 
facts. To a still greater extent it was sup- 
ported by appearances which there were then 
no means of testing, and from which the 
king could only have escaped by accepting 
an explanation of the most painful kind. 

Of Mr. Fox’s complicity in many of the 
prince’s offences there can be no doubt. 
Their friendship in the first instance prob- 
ably arose from the prince’s discontent with 
the frugal fare and the rigid morality of 
Buckingham House on the one hand, end 
Mr. Fox’s political calculations on the other. 
The king’s health, like that of the Duke of 
Wellington and several other long-lived per- 
sons, was not reputed to be good in his mid- 
dle age. The probability of his early death 
was eagerly reckoned, and was the subject 
of many a wager at Brook’s club; and Mr. 
Fox early turned to the worship of the ris- 
ing sun. Few people could withstand the 
charm of Mr. Fox’s manner if he chose to 
undertake their subjugation ; and he could 
offer to the prince the additional bait of an 
introduction to a paradise of new pleasure, 
unknown within the virtuous precincts of 
his father’s court. A friendship soon sprang 
up of the closest kind. The prince used to 
address the statesman in all their corre- 
spondence as “Dear Charles;” and the 
statesman, though using more respectful 
language, always spoke his mind with the 
most unrestrained freedom to the prince. 
They lived on terms of the strictest intimacy, 
Fox combining in one the character of Men- 
tor and of Falstaff, and supplying both jolly 
companionship and political advice. It is 
presumable that the former was of better 
quality than the latter, or the friendship 
would not have lasted very long. It was 
cemented on both sides by mutual services. 
Sixty thousand pounds a year were allowed 
by the king to the prince to support his 
petty court, a sum that ought to have been 
ample so long as he remained unmarried. 
He looked on it, however, as niggardly in 
the extreme, and insisted that it ought to 
be doubled. Fox strained every nerve to 
procure him this further supply of the sin- 
ews of debatichery. The effort to force it at 
all hazards on the king very nearly broke 
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up the Coalition Ministry before its time; 
but the king knew tolerably well the pur- 
poses to which the increased allowance was 
destined, and stood firm. The demand nat- 
urally did not meet with more favor when 
Pitt wasin power. Pitt was above all things 
anxious to reduce debt, and bring the finances 
into good order; and a hundred thousand 
pounds was a considerable sum in a peace 
expenditure which, exclusive of debt, did 
not exceed six million. Foiled in this appli- 
cation, the prince for some time had recourse 
to the simple expedient of not paying his 
bills, and lived at the rate of a hundred and 
twenty thousand a year with an income of 
sixty ; but after a time the tradesmen be- 
came tired of this plan, and he was com- 
pelled to bethink him of another. At one 
time he was very much inclined to accept a 
large present of money from the Duke of 
Orleans, the notorious Egalicé, who was 
reported to be the richest subject in Europe, 
and who felt a natural sympathy for the dif- 
ficulties of a kindred spirit. Mr. Fox, who 
was wise enough to foresee the dangers of 
such a step, persuaded him to abandon the 
idea; but he suggested in place of it a de- 
vice that was even more offensive to the 


king. It was to put down his court, give up 
all his outward show, sell his horses, dismiss 
his Lords of the Bedchamber, and thus come 
before the nation to sue in forma pauperis 
for relief—to appeal to them by all the exter- 
nal signs of poverty against the rigor of an 


avaricious father. This did not mean that 
hhe was to abandon the substance of his 
pleasures, but only the show. Mr. Fox did 
not suggest to him that he should part from 
his mistress, or give up the Capree of 
Brighton, in order to pay his debts. In fact, 
the nine months during which this self-de- 
nying resolution was in operation were prin- 
cipally spent at that ascetic residence. He 
was only to give up the royal state, which 
he had received his income expressly to 
maintain. Naturally this peculiar mode of 
showing penitence did not excite much sym- 
pathy with the public. It was nothing less 
than a fresh act of hostility towards the king. 
The wits made themselves very merry with 
caricatures of the revels of the ‘‘ Merry Beg- 
gars” at Brighton; but neither the prince 
nor his advisers increased their popularity 
by the manceuvre. Still less did he melt the 
heart of the unsympathetic prime minister. 
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| His friends did the best they could for him 


‘both in Parliament and out of it; but after 


a time he was compelled to moderate his de. 
mands, and to compromise his claim for, 
‘slight augmentation revocable at the king's 
pleasure. 

In gratitude for these services, and gener. 
ally for the honor of Fox’s friendship, the 
prince threw himself without limit or reserve 
into the arms of Fox’s party. In public that 
party acted in hostility to the king; in pri 
vate he was the object of their unrestrained 
seurrility. But this peculiarity was in the 
prince’s eyes no bar, probably it even added 
a zest, to their alliance. He certainly omit. 
ted no occasion for showing that he pre. 
ferred their friendship to his father’s. When 
he was but nineteen he openly took part 
in the Windsor election against the court, 
When the Coalition had overthrown Lord 
Shelburne, and the king was engaged in 
vainly attempting, by alternate entreaties to 


the prince was heard to say aloud at the 
drawing-room “ that his father had not yet 
agreed to the plan of the Coalition, but by 
God he should be made to agree to it.” In 


against the king’s known wishes, and took a 
public part in the Westminster election, 
decked out in Fox’s colors. 

This unconcealed enmity, painful and scan- 
dalous as it was, the king used freely to lay 
to the charge of Fox. Fox vehemently de. 
nied the imputation, and declared it to bea 
slanderous fiction of Thurlow. If there is 
any thing more probable than that Fox should 
have been guilty of the offence, it is that 
Thurlow should have invented the charge; 
but, at any rate, it is certain that, if Fox did 
not engender, he at least fostered the prince’s 
hatred of his father, and built upon it all his 
hopes of political success. It is not just to 
vilify the king, as Lord Macaulay has done, 
because to the end of his life he cherished 
peculiar aversion for Mr. Fox. It was no 
case of transient insult, or of common politi- 
cal hostility. Lord Macaulay asks why Grey 
and Erskine, who as politicians had been 
quite as violent, were not visited with a sim- 
ilar proscription. The answer is, that Grey 
and Erskine had not estranged from him his 
son’s affection, his heir’s allegiance, and had 
not tainted with the contagion of licentiour 





ness the purest court in Europe. 
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LORD STANHOPE’ 


We have dwelt a good deal upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt’s opponents, because they 
really furnish the standard by which his pub- 
lic conduct ought to be judged. We should 
not appreciate his lofty public spirit as it de- 
serves, except by comparing it with the self- 
seeking intrigues which were tolerated and 
practised by the statesmen among whose 
ranks he enrolled himself on his first entry 
into public life. We might look upon his 
prudence and foresight as matters of course, 
if they were not contrasted with the blind 
and greedy recklessness of those who, if he 
had fallen, must have occupied his place. 
Of his administration so long as England re- 
mained at peace,—and no man labored more 
hard to keep her at peace than he did,—there 
isnot much to say. Like all prosperous his- 
tories, its evenness makes it uneventful. 
There is no difference of opinion among mod- 
ern writers upon the skill with which the dis- 
ordered finances were repaired, the disaffec- 
tion pacified, which when he acceded to office 
was widely spreading, and the failing trade 
of the country stimulated. Under his wise 
and humane administration the English be- 
came both a wealthier and a more contented 
people; but this only lasted so long as the 
country remained at peace. When the 
French Convention forced England into war, 
there was a grievous change. Heavy taxes 
were laid on, harsh laws enacted, severe pun- 
ishments inflicted. The era of prosperity 
was succeeded by a period of suffering and 
consequent discontent, and the discontent 
was repressed with an iron hand. This sin- 
ister change has with great injustice been 
laid to the charge of Pitt. It would be easy 
to show that the sacrifices both of resources 
and of liberty which England was undoubt- 
edly forced to make, were only the sacrifices 
to which every country must be exposed 
which has an aggressive neighbor in a con- 
dition of frantic anarchy. But we have 
hardly left ourselves space to do justice to 
this subject. We shall be better able to 
treat it worthily, if we reserve it till the pub- 
lication of Lord Stanhope’s concluding vol- 
umes enables us to examine into Pitt’s for- 
eign and domestic policy as a whole during 
all that part of the revolutionary period which 
he lived to witness. It has been too fiercely 
triticised to be despatched within such limits 
a8 we can now afford to it. 

. But with respect to the excellence of his 
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policy during the years of peace, there has 
been very little controversy in recent times. 
The only quarrel has been as to which politi- 
eal party has the right to appropriate his 
merits. For many years it was an historical 
axiom that Pitt was a Tory. He was regarded 
as the ideal of Tory ministers—the pattern 
of vigorous government and anti-revolution- 
ary principles; and for some time accord- 
ingly Whig writers, with proper party spirit, 
abused his measures and depreciated his 
fame. As partisanship cooled, however, they 


‘were compelled to recognize his merits ; but 


they indemnified themselves by the discov- 
ery that he was not a Tory but a Whig. The 
controversy is rather a difficult one to decide, 
from the want of a definition of the principal 
terms employed. There is no doubt, on the 
one hand, that when he entered Parliament 
he took his place among the Rockingham 
Whigs; and it is equally certain that he was 
a Reformer, a Catholic Emancipator, and to 
some extent a Free-trader. On the other 
hand, he was opposed from the beginning to 
the end by Fox and Grey, who are enshrined 
in the foremost niches of the Whig Pan- 
theon ; and his political pupils were Castle- 
reagh and Canning, who were certainly sup- 
posed by their contemporaries to be Tories. 
Lord Macaulay lays down that Pitt was an 
enlightened Whig. Before we can say ay 
or no to that proposition we must ascertain 
what are the specific qualities which in all 
times and places distinguish a Whig from 
every other breed of politician. It is need- 
less to say that no such differentia can be 
found. No principle cherished by the Whigs 
of any one generation can be named, which 
the Whigs of some other generation have 
not repudiated. Nor is this change of watch- 
words peculiar to the Whigs. The histori- 
cal continuity of parties has a political as 
well as a sentimental value; but it is an ab- 
solute delusion if itis applied to measure the 
tendencies of a statesman in one age by the 
tendencies of another statesman in another 
age. It will only mislead if it is used to give 
a character of permanence to that which is 
in its nature fleeting. The axioms of the 
last age are the fallacies of the present; the 
principles which save one generation may be 
the ruin of thenext. There is nothing abid- 
ing in political science but the necessity of 
truth, purity, and justice. The evils by which 
the body politic is threatened are in a state 
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of constant change, and with them the rem- essential unsoundness of his doctrines. But 
edies by which those evils must be cured. when they were fairly passed they worked 
Such changes operate very rapidly in these very well. Or if he did not succeed in pass- 
days. The concessions that were salutary ing them, the miscarriage of later adven. 
yesterday may be doubtful to-day, and in- turers in the same region enables us to see 
fatuated weaknesses to-morrow. To insist that they failed precisely in proportion as 
that those who revere a great statesman’s they disregarded the beacons which he had 
memory shall carry out, ay, and exaggerate, | laid down. His India Bill was one of the 
the policy which in his lifetime he thought happiest instances of this sort of prosaic 
prudent, is to forget that we live in an ever- | sagacity. Fox’s bill, setting aside the atro- 
changing scene. To measure Pitt by mod- | cious partisanship which marked the nomi- 
ern party-guages, to try to accommodate his | nation of the commissionerships, was simple 
views to any “ platform ” of the present day, | and systematic. Complete concentration of 
is a folly no other in kind, and only less in | power and patronage in a single office, com- 
degree, than that of those historians who | plete independence of the changing caprices 
have written the history of Greece and Rome | of the Crown and the House of Commons, 
from the “stand-point” of reformers of | checked by a periodical liability to parlia. 
1832. mentary supervision, combined to make a 
The truth is that Pitt will always be aj theorist’s perfect structure. But the storm 
perplexity to those who love to classify the | of hostility with which its appearance was 
politics of bygone statesmen. He was far | greeted sufficiently foretold the fatal resist- 
too practical a politician to be given to ab- | ance it would have practically met with when 
stract theories, universal doctrines, watch- |it came into operation, if Lord Temple’s ma- 
words, or shibboleths of any kind. He knew | neuvre had not tripped it up in the House 
of no political gospel that was to be preached | of Lords. Pitt’s bill was in all points the 
in season and out of season alike. When | very reverse. It wasa double government; 
he thought reform wholesome, he proposed | and double governments are generally found 
it: when he ceased to think it wholesome, | to be weak. It professed to correct the mis- 
he ceased to propose it. Whether his mem-/ government of the East India Company; 
ory would be claimed by reformers or anti- | and yet it left all the details of administra- 
reformers was a question upon which he | tion into which misgovernment mostly finds 
troubled himself very little. In the same |its way at their disposal. It professed to 
way he urged Catholic Emancipation, even | leave inviolate the privileges of the East 
at the cost of power, when he judged that | India Company ; and yet in some of the most 
the balance of advantages was on its side. | momentous questions of policy it superseded 
He abandoned it with equal readiness as |the Company altogether. Its whole motive 
soon as the king’s strong resistance and the | power was the highly artificial contrivance, 
necessity of avoiding intestine division in| we may say the fiction, of the secret com- 
the face of foreign peril had placed the bal- | mittee; not a fiction that had sprung up in 
ance of advantage on the other side. The | the lapse of ages from the decay of old powers 
same untheoretic mind may be traced in all| and the growth of new, but one which was 
his legislation. The great merit of his meas- | freshly and elaborately constructed by an Act 
ures, so far as they had atrial, was that they | of Parliament. Yet the system which he 
were admirably calculated to attain the ob-| projected succeeded beyond all hope. It 
ject they had in view, with the least possible | conducted the government of India with 
damage to the interests which any great| glory and success through many a conquest 
change must necessarily affect. Their de-|and many a civilizing reform for more than 
merit was, if demerit it be, that they were|half a century. Its complicated structure 
justifiable on no single theory, and were | made it, no doubt, slow and cumbrous; but 
often marred by what seemed to be logical | the secret of its success was that it worked 
contradictions, which damaged them in argu- | absolutely without friction. At the cost of 
ment, though they did not hinder them in | logical simplicity it conciliated all interests 
practice. The result was that they were dif- | and disarmed all jealousies. 
ficult to pass, and that he often seemed to} The same practical good sense, and the 
conceal by his dexterity as a debater the | same contempt for the reproach of anomaly, 
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yere displayed, though on a smaller scale, 
inthe famous Regency Bill. The difficulty 
yas an exceptional one, and required an ex- 
eptional remedy. It lay in the youth, 
thoughtlessness, and friendships of the 
Prince of Wales. It was almost a matter 
of certainty, from the bearing he and his ad- 
risers had adopted, that if he acceded to the 
royal power in January, 1789, he would have 
reversed the whole of his father’s policy, 
flooded the House of Peers with his own 
creatures, and distributed life offices and 
pensions among them with no sparing hand ; 
sothat when his father resumed the reign 
two months afterwards he would have re- 
turned to power with an overburdened Civil 
List and an intractable House of Lords. On 
the other hand, no one who wished well to 
the empire could have wished to intrust its 
affairs in a critical time to a Council of Re- 
gency. Pitt took a course between the two, 
giving to the prince only a limited portion 
of the regal power, but allowing him to ex- 
ercise that portion without restraint. It was 
the only course which was practically safe ; 
and so it was judged to be by the nation, 
which throughout the debates supported Pitt 
vith enthusiasm. But it was equally evi- 
dent that he was creating an officer unknown 
to the British Constitution—a sort of half- 
king, with all a king’s irresponsibility and 
rank, but only half a king’s power. A less 
self-reliant man than Pitt, or one more under 
the dominion of theory, would have shrunk 
from the anomaly of such a step, and still 
more from the difficulty of defending it in 
debate. 

The same peculiar tact in dealing with the 
feelings and prejudices of those on whom 
his measures were to operate might be 
traced, if our remaining space permitted us 
to do it, in most of the beneficial legislation 
by which the peaceful half of his administra- 
tion was distinguished. Within the limits 
of the great principles of the Constitution, 
he always preferred to sacrifice any amount 
of theory rather than make for his proposals 
asingle needlessenemy. But perhaps it was 
inthe measure which he was not allowed to 
pass that this tendency was most strikingly 
displayed. In his Reform Bill, and his pro- 
posals for Catholic relief, many of his ad- 
mirers have even thought that he went too 
far in this direction. But still this very ex- 
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cess shows how deeply rooted in his mind 
was that tenderness for minorities which 
Montalembert has eulogized as the salvation 
of our constitutional system. It seems an 
obvious political truism that a great change, 
however right in itself, is much less likely 
to be carried out successfully if a large num- 
ber of persons are left whose prejudices in- 
cite them to hamper it. There was no truth 
of which Pitt was more convinced. 

In respect to the question of Catholic re- 
lief there were difficulties on both sides, 


Mr. Pitt, as is well known, proposed to adopt * 


some measure for the payment of the Irish 
priesthood, at the same moment that he ad- 
mitted their nominees to sit in Parliament. 
Undoubtedly he saw the real danger of 
emancipation. It was a proposal in effect 
to admit to the councils of the nation those 
who thought, spoke, and acted as the sub- 
jects of a foreign and distant prince. Such 
a description was said in that day to be a 
slander ; but we in our own day know by 
bitter experience that it is true. Mr. Pitt 
foresaw and wished to avert the dangers of 
‘independent opposition.” He judged that 
the concession must be made; but he wished 
to strip it of its terrors, by converting those 
who were to have the nomination to so many 
seats in Parliament from subjects of the pope 
into subjects of the king. And he wisely 
conceived that the shortest and simplest 
plan for effecting that object was a grant 
from the English Treasury. But the prob- 
lem was in truth insoluble. To frame an 
acceptable solution of this great and per- 
plexing difficulty was in the nature of things 
impracticable. Every thing that would have 
converted the Irish into loyal subjects would 
have alienated the religious feelings of the 
English. Matters had come to that pass, 
that it was a choice on which side of the 
water there should be disloyalty. The cure 
of the chronic discontent had become hope- 
less, because whatever was an emollient to 
one country was an irritant to the other. 
Among the Irish Roman Catholics them- 
selves, as we learn from the diaries and cor- 
respondence of Lord Colchester*—a publica- 
tion to which, as relating chiefly to a later 
period than that with which we are now 
dealing, we do not here allot the notice to 
which its importance entitles it—the state 





* 3 vols. 8vo., London, 1860. 
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of feeling very soon after became such that 
no such Treasury grant would have been ac- 
cepted. 

Of Pitt’s character, not as a statesman but 
as a man, these volumes will leave a very 
pleasant impression. It has been too much 
the fashion to regard him either as a blue- 
book on two legs, in whom facts and figures 
had smothered all human passion, or else as 
a joyless, loveless misanthrope, the incarna- 
tion of pure and unmixed ambition. It is 
impossible that any one can retain either of 
these impressions on rising from a perusal 
of Lord Stanhope’s volumes. Wilberforce’s 
diary, and the letters which Lord Stanhope 
prints for the first time, shows that there 
was nothing approaching to sullenness in 
his disposition. There is not a black thought 
or moody word in them from the first to the 
last. He was tried, spite of his success, by 
severe disappointments both at home and 
abroad. The Opposition harrassed him with 
an unscrupulousness of tactics, of which even 
we, who have seen some brilliant displays in 
that style, cannot form an idea ; and his col- 
league Thurlow treated him with a mixture 
of insolence and perfidy compared to which 
open opposition was a luxury. Most of 
the darling schemes of his life were foiled 
by the anarchy of Ireland and France. And, 
to make all annoyances worse, the gout ap- 
pears from his letters to have been a very 
frequent visitor. And yet not a word ap- 
proaching to impatience ever appears in any 
one of them. The tone which prevails 
throughout them is that of a cheerful, con- 
tented, quiet man, with whom the world is 
going evenly. In point of manner their most 
striking feature is their extreme equanimity. 
There is no trace of depression at his first 
defeat at Cambridge, or of anger at the in- 
trigue which drove him and Lord Shelburne 
out of office after peace. There is no trace 
of exultation at the marvellous success of 
his early speeches, or at his own unparal- 
leled popularity in 1784. He announces his 
victories over the Coalition in the same un- 
impassioned tone in which he announces that 
he has been to the Duchess of Bolton’s. 
There are none of those professions of in- 
difference to good or evil fortune which be- 
lie thomsclyes; there is no word indicating 
the existence of any feeling on the subjects 
of which he writes, except that of a calm 
complacency. When his letters appear, as 
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they occasionally do, by the side of letters 
from some one of the colleagues who were 
standing by him in the fight, the contrast 
shows how wide an interval there was be. 
tween Pitt’s instinctive calmness and the 
self-control of ordinary men. His reliance 
appears to have been the result of no con. 
scious effort. He rather writes as if he had 
the habit of regarding language as an un. 
suitable vehicle for the communication of 
feelings, and would have recoiled from any 
allusion to them as an impertinence. Eyen 
when he is forced to speak of them, as on 
the occasion of the death of his younger 
brother, he does so in a stiff and labored 
style which shows how much the effort cost 
him. His grief appears to have been very 
sincere; but the language in which he ex. 
presses it reads as if it were taken from the 
“Complete Letter- Writer.” 

His manners have been censured as “ stiff, 
retired, reserved, and sullen.” The accusa- 
tion has been sufficiently refuted by Lord 
Wellesley, who spoke from close and inti- 
mate acquaintance in a letter addressed to 
the late Mr. Croker in 1836 (No 114) :— 


‘‘ His manners were perfectly plain, with- 
out any affectation, but he seemed utterly 
unconscious of his own superiority, and 


.jmuch more disposed to listen than to talk. 


He never betrayed any symptom of anxiety 
to usurp the lead or to display his own pov- 
ers, but rather inclined to draw forth others, 
and to take merely an equal share in the 
general conversation : then, he plunged heed- 
lessly into the mirth of the Ge with no 


other care than to promote the general good 
humor and happiness of the company. ... 
He was endowed beyond any man of the 
time whom I knew with a gay heart and a 
social spirit.” 


‘The volumes before us contain abundance 
of similar testimonials. The club at Goos- 
tree’s, of which he was the life and soul, 
certainly do not seem to have thought him 
sullen ; and when Wilberforce picked up the 
fragments of his opera-hat out of the flower- 
garden at Wimbledon, he probably did not 
complain of Pitt’s manner as being too re- 
served. Nor was this gayety the mere eb- 
ullition of youthful spirits. Nineteen years 
of office did not wear it away. ‘“ Nothing,” 
says Lord Fitzharris, writing in 1896, “ could 
be more playful than Pitt’s conversation. 
His style and manner were quite those of an 


accomplished idler.” Equally unfounded is 
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the charge that his heart was unaffectionate 
orcold. His tender affection for his nieces, 
the earnest and thoughtful regard for his 
mother which his letters constantly breathe, 
his deep attachment to his home, and inter- 
est in all that concerned it,—all negative 
the absurd assertion that “he had no do- 
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public character, that he has to be defended 
on questions such as these. If his eager 
detractors could have hunted out any other 
flaw, they would not have busied themselves 
with the graces of his manner, or the tem- 
perature of his emotions. It is not on issues 
so trifling that posterity will try the great- 


mestic joys,” and that he was a mere official ness of “ the pilot that weathered the storm.” 
machine unencumbered with a heart. Some , The lapse of years only brings out in brighter 
of the greatest mistakes he committed were lustre the grandeur of his intellect and the 
the mistakes of affection. His feelings mis- ‘loftiness of his character. In the combined 
led him into making two appointments, which gentleness and firmness of his administra- 
were not only the worst that he ever made, | tion he was a typal English statesman. No 
but almost the worst which it was possible man was ever so yielding without being 
for him to make—and those were the ap- weak, or so stern without being obstinate. 


| 


pointment of his brother, Lord Chatham, to | 
the admiralty, and the appointment of his | 
tutor, Dr. Pretyman, to a bishopric. Al-)} 


most the only letter in which he departs for | 


a moment from his habitual calmness is that | 
in which he implores Secretary Dundas not | 
to leave the ministry on account of the ar- 
rogant encroachments of the Duke of Port- 
land, who had just joined it. The only oc- 
casion on which his self-possession deserted 
him in the House of Commons was when his | 
old friend, Lord Melville, was condemned 
by the House for culpable laxity in his deal- 
ing with the public money :— 


“IT have ever thought,” says Lord Fitz- 
harris, ‘‘ that an aiding cause in Pitt’s death, 
certainly one that tended to shorten his ex- 
istence, was the result of the proceedings 
against his old friend and colleague Lord 
Melville. Isat wedged close to Pitt him- 
self, the night when we were two hundred 
and sixteen to two hundred and sixteen; and 
the Speaker, Abbot, after looking as white 
as a sheet, and pausing for ten minutes, gave 
the casting vote against us. Pitt immedi- 
ately put on the little cocked hat that he 
was in the habit of wearing when dressed 
for the evening, and jammed it deeply over 
his forehead, and I distinctly saw the tears 
trickling down his cheeks. We had over- 
heard one or two, such as Colonel Wardle 
(of notorious memory), say they would see 
‘how Billy looked after it.’ A few young 
ardent followers of Pitt, with myself, locked 
their arms together, and formed a circle, in 
which he moved, I believe unconsciously, 
out of the House; and neither the colonel 
uor his friends could approach him.”—Lord 
Fitzharris’ Note Book, 1805. 


These are lighter traits. It is no slight 





testimony to the matchless purity of his 


In ordinary times he followed after peace 
more anxiously than Walpole, and often of- 
fended his friends by his willingness to com- 
promise and concede. When revolutionary 
passions had made gentleness impossible, he 
could be as rigorous as Strafford or as Crom- 
well. As a legislator, the experience of 
years has tended more and more to confirm 
his wisdom. Most of the evils under which 
we suffer are evils of which he warned us; 
and where we have averted or softened them, 
it has been by remedies of his devising. 
The policy, both at home and abroad, in 
commerce and in government, which all par- 
ties now by common consent pursue, fol- 
lows very closely the maxims which he laid 
down. He was the first parliamentary states- 
man, unless an exception be made in favor 
of his father, who represented not a section, 
but the whole of England — monarchical, 
aristocratic, agricultural, commercial. The 
king justly prized him, as his wisest and 
truest champion. The aristocracy, after he 
had overthrown the clique which had domi- 
neered over them for so long, rallied grad- 
ually round his standard. The country gen- 
tlemen long toasted him as the impersonation 
of loyal and patriotic statesmanship, and the 
commercial classes clung to him as their 
special protector. England may well cher- 
ish his fame, and look upon his greatness 
with an interest which no other single im- 
age in modern political history can claim. 
She owes it to him that she was rescued 
from the deep degradation into which cor- 
ruption and imbecility had plunged her. 
She owes to him the policy which, planned 
and commenced by him, and perfected by 
his disciples, placed her on a pinnacle of 
greatness which no modern nation had at- 
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tained before. But she owes to him a 


greater benefit than all these—an example 
of pure and self-denying patriotism, and the 
elevation of public feeling which it has 
worked. If corruption has been driven from 
our politics altogether,—if faction is being 
daily more discredited,—if our public men, 


| even the worst of them, are more patriotic 
_in their conduct than the statesmen of the 
‘Coalition, these results are in no small de- 
gree due to the spectacle with which Pitts 
long career familiarized the nation’s eyes, 
| of stainless purity and lofty forgetfulness of 


self, 





Cotor or Servants’ Liveries.—Can any 
of your correspondents inform me whether there 
is any principle for the regulation of the colors 
of servants’ liveries? They appear to be con- 
nected with the colors in coats of arms ; and or- 
dinarily the predominant color is, I believe, 
taken from that of the shield. But this cannot 
be universal, for nothing is more common than 
for the field or ground of the shield to be or 
(gold) ; yet yellow is seldom a predominant 
color in liveries ; noris red, although that tinct- 
ure may sometimes be predominant in the shield. 
—Notes and Queries. 


REMARKABLE STATEMENTS ABOUT THE 
Britisa Nosirity.—If, as Lord John Man- 
ners sings, laws and learning, trade and com- 
merce are matters of secondary importance com- 
pared with the preservation of “‘our old nobility,” 
we must seek some other ground for preference 
than the antiquity of that institution, at all events 
as represented in the present House of Peers. 
It may be that the noble lords, when they ven- 
tured last year to usurp taxing powers in defi- 
ance of the ministers of the crown and of the 
representatives of the people, did so under some 
vague idea that, as descendants in some sort or 
other of the barons who came over with the 
Conqueror and afterwards wrung Magna Charta 
from King John, they had a right to make their 
will law, and override alike the theory of the 
British constitution and its practices for ages. 
Nothing can be more unfounded than such a 
pan for their usurpation. John a Nokes and 

ichard Styles are just as much akin to those 
same domineering barons as any member of the 
present House of Peers. As regards the great 
majority of its members, “our old nobility ” is 
a mere mushroom aristocracy. It consists of four 
hundred and forty members, of whom four hun- 
dred and ten members are temporal and thirty 
spiritual peers. Of the former there is only one 
whose patent of nobility dates so far back as the 
last eight years of the reign of Henry III. 

Of the four hundred and ten temporal peer- 
ages, three hundred and eighty-one have been 
created within the last three hundred years ; of 
these, one hundred and eighty-two date within 
the present century, eighty-eight between 1760, 





and 1809, seventy-five between 1660 and 1760 
thirty-six between 1560 and 1660, fourteen be. 
tween 1460 and 1560, seven between 1360 and 
1460, eight between 1260 and 1360, and not one 
further back. The Saxon, Danish, and Nor. 
man nobility, and also the barons of Runney. 
mede, are therefore without a representative in 
the British House of Peers. Of the whole House 
there are only thirty-one members the nobility of 
whose families is of three hundred years’ standing, 
The following is a list of them, with the dates 
of their patents, as given in “‘ Dodd’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion,” from which we have com- 
piled these particulars :— 


Creation, 

A.D. Temp. 
Baron de Ros, 1264 Henry IIL. 
Baron Hastings, 1289 Edward I. 
Baron Audley, 1297 8 
Baron Clinton, 1299 - 
Baron Dacre, 1307 Edward II. 
Baron Willoughby d’Eresby, 1313 “ 
Baron Camoys, 13883 Richard IL. 
Karl of Crawford, 1398 % 
Baron Saltoun, 1440 = Henry VI. 
Karl of Shrewsbury, 1442 - 
Baron Gray, 14145 
Baron Say and Sele, 1447 
Baron Stourton, 1448 
Baron Saltoun, 1450 
Karl of Errol, 1453 
Baron Berners, 1455 
Earl of Morton, 1458 
Earl of Derby, 1485 Henry VIt. 
Baron Willoughby de Broke, 1492 . 
Earl of Eglinton, 1507 
Baron Conyers, 1509 Henry VIIL 
Baron Elphinstone, 1509 $ 
Baron Vaux of Harrowden, 1528 
Baron Wentworth, 1529 
Earl of Huntly, 1529 
Baron Lovat, 1540 
Duke of Somerset, 1546 
Karl of Pembroke, 1551 Edward VI. 
Eari of Devon, 1553 Mary. 
Baron St. John, 1558 = Elizabeth. 
Kar] of Moray, 1561 


The peers, as a body, cannot, therefore, plume 
themselves on their antiquity, or safely presume 
to take liberties with the prerogatives of the 
crown and the rights of the people on the 
strength of what was done by their ancestors.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
I. 

Tuar late, in half-despair, I said : 
“The Nation’s ancient life is dead : 
Her arm is weak, her blood is cold ; 
She hugs the peace that gives her gold— 
The shameful peace, that sees expire 
Each beacon-light of patriot fire, 
And makes her court a traitors’ den ”— 
Forgive me this, my countrymen ! 


II. 
Oh, in your long forbearance grand, 
Slow to suspect the treason planned, 
Enduring wrong, yet hoping good, 
For sake of olden brotherhood, 
How grander, how sublimer far 
At the roused eagle’s call ye are, 
Leaping from slumber to the fight 
For Freedom and for chartered right ! 


Ill. 


Throughout the land there goes a ery : 
A sudden splendor fills the sky : 

From every hill the banners burst, 

Like buds by April breezes nurst; 

In every hamlet, home, and mart 

The fire-beat of a single heart 

Keeps time to strains whose pulses.mix 
Our blood with that of Seventy-Six ! 


Iv. 


The shot whereby the old flag fell 
From Sumter’s battered citadel, 
Struck down the lines of party creed 
And made ye one, in soul and deed — 
One mighty people, stern and strong 
To crush the consummated wrong, 
Indignant with the wrath, whose rod 
Smites as the awful sword of God! 


Vv 


The cup is full! They thought ye blind: 
The props of State they undermined ; 
Abused your trust, your strength defied, 
And stained the Nation’s name of pride. 
Now lift to Heaven your loyal brows, 
Swear once again your fathers’ vows, 

And cut through traitor hearts a track 

To nobler fame and freedom back ! 


Vi. 


Draw forth your million blades as one; 

Complete the battle then begun ! 

God fights with ye, and overhead 

Floats the dear banner of your dead. 

They, and the glories of the past, 

The future, dawhing dim and vast, 

And all the holiest hopes of man, 

Are beaming triumph in your van! 
VII. 

Slow to resolve, be swift to do! 

Teach ye the false how fight the true ! 

How bucklered Pertidy shall feel 

In her black heart the patriot’s steel ; 





How sure the bolt that Justice wings ; 

How weak the arm a traitor brings ; 

How mighty they who steadfast stand 

For Freedom’s flag and Freedom’s land ! 
—Independent. 


HOPE FOR THE BEST. 
Hors for the best, there is energy in it; 
Courage will stand rough adversity’s test. 
Strive, strive for the palm, and you’re certain to 
win it; 
You may be tried now, but it’s “all for the 
best.” 


Rough rain-clouds are gathering greater and 
greater, 
Obscuring the heavens so recently fair ; 
There’s a rainbow behind to come sooner or 
later, 
And the watchword of wisdom is ‘ Never 
despair.” 


Try again, try again, there is always a turning ; 
The lane may be long, but the end you must 
find. 
Look firmly before you, all obstacles spurning, 
For a fixed resolution will not look behind. 


Fail at first. Never mind! Others did so be- 
fore you. 
Courage and prudence were never in vain. 
The reward of your toil must be hovering o’er 
you. 
Have patience and faith ; try again, try again. 


Hope for the best! It can not de forever. 
The hardest of trials must all have an end. 
Energy knows not the meaning of never ; 
Things may come to the worst, but they’re 
certain to mend. 


Hope for the best, there is fortitude in it ; 
Patience will triumph o’er poverty’s test. 
Strive, strive for the palm, and you’re certain to 
. win it, 
And if you are tried now, why, it’s “all for 


the best.” 
— Welcome Guest. 


REMINISCENCES. 


He. Anp art thou wed, my Belovéd? 
My Belovéd of long ago! 


She. I am wed, my Beloved. And I have 
iven 
A child to this world of woe. 
And the name I have given my child is 
thine: 
So that, when I call to me my little one, 
The heaviness of this heart of mine 
For a little while may be gone. 
For I say not . . . “ Hither, hither, my 
son!” 
But... “ Hither, my love, my belovéd ! ” 
Owen MEREDITH. 
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From Once a Week. 
AN OLD BOY’S TALE. 


In some people, and especially in those 
who live and die unmarried, there is a pe- 
riod before that of second childhood, fre- 
quent indeed in those who to the end of 
their days show no sign of childishness, 
which may be termed their second youth— 
a period at which they yearn to recall the 
loves and romances of former years, and 
dwell with a peculiar fondness on the beau- 
tiful or pathetic episodes of their early 
life. Happy is the boy, though snubbed 
by papa, and kept in jackets by mamma, 
whose bachelor uncle remembers his own 
sixteenth year, with its not trifling passions, 
ambitions, and sorrows. Happy is the 
maiden, though novels are forbidden and 
Byron a sealed book, who has some gentle 
friend in whom forty years of stern reality 
have not obliterated the image of some old 
ideal—an ideal of which the original might 
blush to know, so much have the coloring 
of love and the haze of time embellished 
and softened it. Happy I say, and happier 
far than taileoats or Byron could make 
them ; for from those worn weak hearts di- 
vine lessons of long suffering may be learned, 


more than a mere love-story, as we may 
many of us know by experience. 

In his second youth died the man who 
left behind him the folllowing simple auto- 


biography. He was like most of these men 
in their second youth, brisk, mild, and pre- 
cise, with an unobtrusive flow of uninterest- 
ing talk; a man whom no one would ac- 
cept an invitation to meet, or refuse one 
to avoid, essentially a stop-gap in society, 
and in private life the faithful friend of 
schoolboys. 

And when he died, “So poor A— is 
gone,” said Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones, but 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, their sons, lamented 
the “ Old Boy.” 

I have no compunction in offering his tale 
for perusal, as from internal evidence it 
must have been at least meant for that of 
his friends, and a perhaps too partial recol- 
lection of him makes me think that his 
readers will become his friends for the time. 
I feel sure that any pleasure they may find 
in reading it will be far inferior to that 
with which he noted down the sentimental 
remembrance of the past. It fell into my 
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hands through circumstances which, as they 
are quite unimportant, I need not relate. 


The most difficult task I ever set myself 
is that of realizing that Iam old. I meas. 
ure my life by the public events I remem- 
ber, and they carry me back to the last 
century; but Time and J have dawdled so 
quietly along, that I feel no fatigue. I look 
in the glass as I shave, and i try to find 
marks of age, but Ido not see more wrin- 
kles than I did last year, nor more gray 
hairs. Jones looks old, I know, and gets 
balder, but I cannot see that J do. ThenI 
take out a coat I had made for a wedding 
near sixty years ago; I hang it on a chair, 
and contemplate its make; Ido not wear 
a broad blue velvet collar now, nor brass 
buttons; just under my shoulders my coat 
is old—yes, certainly—but I cannot feel that 
Iam. Then I look at my contemporaries: 
Halford, who played cricket with me in the 
year 1795, is a grandfather, and his wife, 
who was such a pretty girl, wears a wig; 
but I have no wife nor grandchildren. 
Where are the milestones on the road I 
have travelled ? and I sigh—for tombstones 
mark the miles that I have trodden—but 
they cover the young, the fair; how should 
they make me feel old ? 

The events of my life have been of the 
most commonplace character. I went to 
school as a child, to college as a boy, intoa 
banking-house as a young man. I had a 
moderate fortune to start with, and have 
been moderately successful in my business. 
Ihave lived within my income, and never 
married. But, like many other ordinary 
people who have not talent or force of char- 
acter to make events for themselves, the cir- 
cumstances that gathered round my early 
years were in some respects peculiar, and 
appear to me worth relating. 

I was not more than five years old when 
I lost both my parents by a singular and 
dreadful accident. The house we inhabited 
was situate in a lonely but stormy spot on 
the north-east coast. A hill sheltered it 
from the north winds, and it basked in the 
noonday sun on the brink of the sea. A 
promontory bent its arm round our little 
bay, and breaking off abruntlv re-appeared 
at a mile from the shores a group of rocks 
and small islands. 

Even now but little has faded of the mys- 
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tery and romance with which my childish 
imagination invested those islands, and none 
of the terror with which I regarded them, 
for among those rocks, one angry sundown, 
my father and my young mother found their 
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Of any details succeeding these events I 
have no recollection, nor of how long I stayed 


‘with my kind friends; not long, I suppose, 
‘for I left them before my sixth birthday. 
Nor do I remember any preparation for my 


grave. The early evening was lovely and departure, beyond a leave-taking one even- 
calm. They started in their »leasure-boat, ling, and falling asleep in my nurse’s arms to 


waving their hands and blowing me kisses 
on the perfidious breeze. Not two hours 
after did the distracted household watch 
from the windows the short and frightful 
tragedy of their end. 

A fresh air rose as the sun went down, 
favoring the rising tide. The sea rushed 
swiftly and suddenly through the tiny straits 
between the rocks in foaming rapids, which 
met in whirlpools each moment deeper and 
fiercer, and the unwary little skiff, her sails 
useless among the opposite gusts through 
the rocks, her oars and rudder unavailing 
against the contending currents, was tossed 
for a few minutes on the waves, and then 
disappeared behind a crag. Boats had long 
before this left the shore, but the wind rose 
rapidly ; with the night, rain came on in tor- 
rents ; to venture among the rocks was mere 
frantic risk, and the pleasure-boat with its 
freight was seen no more. 

I relate this as I was afterwards told it, 
for sleep rested on my unweeping eyes as 
my father and mother struggled for their 
last breath—but such accidents, to fishing- 
boats, were not unfrequent on our treacher- 
ous shore. I remember with vividness the 
waking next morning, to find myself father- 
less and motherless, almost uncared for in 
the midst of bewildered and masterless ser- 
vants. 

We lived some miles from any town, and 
our only neighbors were the fishermen of the 
village ; but in a few hours a friend of my 
father had been informed of the event, and 
came to fetch me from the home to which I 
have never since returned. I was too young 
to feel much besides excessive terror and 
wonder ; in fact, it seems to me that I must 
have been to some extent stupefied by the 
sudden changes, though I so far understood 
that I should never see my mother again, as 
to beg to have for my “ very own” a por- 
trait of her that had been done ‘a year or 
two before—a reqnest that was kindly and 
wisely granted. I cried bitterly whenever I 
realized my loss, but that, at five years, was 
but seldom after the first burst was over. 





awake in a stage-coach. 

Dear me, can it indeed be that I am old 
—that waking seems but yesterday—or was 
it last night in my dreams ? 

Then came the delightful excitement of 
changing horses, dining off sandwiches, and 
flying from the trees as they circled past. I 
am quite sure no thought of sorrow dulled 
my gladness on that day; all was unmixed 
delight. 

I fell asleep again and woke on being 
handed out of the coach and hearing con- 
fused talking, a light poked into my face 
completely roused me, and by the time I was 
wide awake and set on my feet the coach 
had driven off, and I was standing with my 
nurse and two men with lanterns by the side 
of a heap of luggage. This Roger and Harry, 
subsequently my great allies, shouldered, and 
we followed them a short distance to a door 
which opened into a small hall. After a 
short bustle and colloquy with a maid, my 
nurse took off my hat, pushed back my hair, 
and saying, ‘“ Now you are going to see your 
aunt,” followed the servant into a sitting- 
room. 

Little I knew for how many years that 
room would be dear to me—how sacred to 
my memory till I remember no more. 

It was rather a lofty room, though small, 
the walls were panelled with crimson and 
gold, the borders of carved wood painted a 
light gray; the chairs matched the walls, 
light carved and gilt wood with oval backs 
and crimson seats; there were two arm- 
chairs and a cabinet, “ sofas as yet were 
not” in rooms of this style. Before an em- 
broidery frame, with candles on the table 
and a maze of gay silks by her side, sat a 
lady, young, tall, handsome,—the very image 
of my father. As we entered, the draught 
from the door disturbed the silks, and she 
looked up; she bowed slightly to the nurse, 
and, smiling kindly, held out her hand to 
me. IT advanced with confidence, probably 
from her strong resemblance to my father, 
and put my hand in hers; she drew me to 
her and kissed me. I stood for some min- 
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utes silent and wondering, too young to feel 
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No words can tell the effect her appear: 


embarrassed, too astonished to cry. Not a ance had on me; her young lovely face and 


word broke the stillness; at last, with un- | 


accustomed boldness, I lightly touched with 


form, her quick gestures, and, above all, her 


‘girlish voice, are before me now—a vision 


my finger the flowers of her exquisite em- | perfectly distinct from that which I can call 
broidery (that very white satin, now yellow; | up of her appearance at a later period. She 


those very roses, now faded, are on my sofa 
cushion still; one bud especially has quite 
lost its bloom, but how dear to me its pale 
remains—its color evaporated in a tear shed 
by Phebe). 

She took my hand gently off, and, as if 
afraid of my being vexed, patted and kissed 
it; she put before me a book, and, opening 
it, pointed to the pictures, but I gazed at 
her. 
What spell had fallen on us ? 

At last, scared by the silence, overpowered 
by her gentle, melancholy face, I broke from 
her and ran to hide against my nurse’s gown. 
Nor was it till I found myself in a bedroom, 
where my supper was prepared, that I ven- 
tured to speak. 

The reader has probably guessed, what I 
did not, that my Aunt Mabel was deaf and 
dumb. 

It was striking cleven that night as I was 
put to bed, and though, no doubt, I asked a 
number of childish questions, I have no rec- 
ollection of them or ofthe answers. I under- 
stood that I was to live with my aunt, and 
that I had a cousin, her niece, for she was 
herself unmarried, of whom also she had the 
charge. The next morning, when dressed, 
I was taken down to the same room I had 
been in the night before, and as I had been 
used to do, I walked up to my aunt and said, 
in my best manner, ‘ Good-morning, Aunt 
Mabel.” 

She looked at me with a kind smile and a 
kiss, and nothing in the whole of my sub- 
sequent experience in the least resembles 
the sensation that then came over me. The 
utter uselessness of speaking, the weight of 
silence overpowered me. I felt perfectly 
helpless, and sat down to my bread and 
milk a melancholy child. This misery, how- 
ever, was luckily soon to be relieved, for 
just as I had finished my breakfast and 
was doubting whether it might be right to get 
off my chair without asking leave, — which 
it was useless to do, and indeed the silence 
was so profound that I dared not have 
spoken,—the door gpened and there entered 
Pheebe. 





came to meas the angel of resurrection from 
that tomblike abyss of silence and oppres- 
sion. It was not till long after that I grew 
into a comprehension and appreciation of 
her beauty. I was then too young, and in- 
deed she herself was but a girl of twelve, 
and her charms were only in their bud ; it 
was the life of her that I felt; the gay laugh 
and the light grace with which she came 
into the room, a kitten scampering round 
her feet, and a spray of roses in her hand. 

I was not a shy child, and when she knelt 
down by me and threw her arm round me, 
I willingly returned the caress, and said, 
though with a half terror of speaking, ‘‘ May 
I get down?” 

‘*To be sure,” was the answer. And some 
telegraphic communivation having passed 
between my aunt and cousin, I was carried 
off quite happy to romp in the garden. 

My Aunt Mabel was my father's only 
sister ; her other brother, who was the eld- 
est of the three, had died some years before, 
leaving to her charge the orphan Phebe, 
her mother being also dead, and now the 
occurrences I have related had added to her 
cares that of me. 

She was in every way one of the most re- 
markable women I have ever met with; and 
amore judicious guardian could not have 
been found. 

The only daughter of sensible parents, she 
had been instructed in every art that could 
enliven her solitary soul; and, her infirmity 
never having been made an excuse for ill- 
temper, her gentleness and affection made it 
appear an additional claim on the considera- 
tion of others, 

My grandfather having left a good for- 
tune, poverty never invaded her luxurious 
but unpretending retirement, and in Phebe, 
who, having lived with my aunt from the 
age of two was far beyond her years, she 
had at once acompanion and afriend. She 
was remarkably handsome, always dressed 
to perfection, and constantly occupied with 
some of the arts in which she excelled ; she 
drew and embroidered exquisitely, knitted 
and netted with dexterity, and made the 
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most delicate lace. Her library was well 
furnished, and her mind almost as well, for 
she read a great deal, and remembered all | 
she read. Nay, besides teaching Phebe all | 
she knew, which included French and Ital- | 
jan grammar, I had no other teacher till I) 
went to school, and did not find myself par- 
ticularly backward in Latin, arithmetic, and 
the rudiments of Greek. Our lessons were 
all learned by heart, and then written out 
while she looked over us. She, of course, 

eld the book, and we wrote in a sort of 
abbreviated language which would sadly have 
puzzled a stranger ; more especially as, from 
the extraordinary quickness with which she 
discovered whether we were right, few of 
the sentences were ever completed. 

By these means we did not learn quickly, 
perhaps, but we learned correctly, and many 
of her spare hours were devoted to writing 
out questions, to which we found the an- 
swers for her correction. An old French 
gentleman, a refugee, no doubt, came once 
a fortnight from the neighboring town, and 
after three hours spent in teaching Phebe 
more or less well to play the piano, to dance, 
and to read and speak French, he put off the 
master, and, resuming the private gentle- 
man, dined with us befure returning home. 

I recall with a sort of wonder the simple 
regularity of the household ; how, day after 
day, and year after year, as if no note were 
taken of time, and no thought of change ever 
fell on that peaceful home, the same events 
recurred; and to me the same pleasures. 
One feeling I never did and never could get 
over ; in the garden I could play, run, shout, 
and sing, but the house was to me a temple 
of silence—silence broken indeed often by 
the voices of Phoebe and myself, but never, 
I really believe, in all the years I lived there, 
by one hearty laugh on my part. 

The first terror that my aunt’s silence had 
oteasioned me gave way to a feeling of ten- 
der reverence; there was something solemn 
tome in the grandeur of her handsome head 
and splendid expressive eyes that half re- 
vealed her mind, shrouded, as it were, in a 
fatal silence; so, though as I grew older 
my childish wonder wore off, my respect for 
that mysterious veil constantly increased, 
and I felt that if one day my aunt were to 
find the power of language, a spell, sacted 
to my heart atid dear to my imagination, 





would be forever broken. When I, alone 
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in the world to mourn for her, saw her eyes 
closed to this world’s light, my first thought 
was “She is speaking now,” and I felt a pe- 
culiar gladness that her first words should 
be in that heavenly tongue, which was 
doubtless as far beyond my comprehension 
as her deep-buried sorrows and unuttered 
joys had been. 

Four years passed in happy monotony, 
and shortly before I was ten years old, I 
was sent to a public school. Of the effect 
that its discipline had upon my character 
I can hardly judge, for my heart clung al- 
ways so closely to home, and the ambitions 
and strifes of school were so indifferent to 
me,—for I was neither robust nor clever,— 
that I believe my‘life and character were 
but little influenced by them. Phcebe con- 
stantly wrote to me, and the details of out 
home pets and village friends interested mé 
far more than school escapades, or bedroom 
“chums.” I always went home for the hol- 
idays; and, though Phebe, as she grew 
older, paid occasional visits to distant 
friends, she always returned in time to wel- 
come me, and remained during the whole of 
my vacation. I never missed her, and I 
never found her change, for with my growth 
she grew from a pretty girl to a lovely wo- 
man—ah! in my memory peerless! I be- 
came more and more capable of appreciat- 
ing her, till at the age when boys are most 
susceptible, she was to me allin all. I fol- 
lowed her steps, I trod in her shadow: and, 
in short, was madly in love. Of this I am 
sure she was utterly unsuspicious; her sim- 
ple heart was unconscious of itself, she never 
looked for admiration for she had never 
lacked it; that of her home circle was a 
matter of course; she was Queen of thé 
Hearth, and she knew it, nor cared for more; 
but within a few months, doubtless, she 
fourd another life; for one day, just before 
the midsummer holidays, when I was six- 
teen, I received a letter dated from a friend’s 
house, where she had been paying a long 
visit, to tell me she was going to be mar- 
ried. 

An awful, blank, numb feeling came over 
me, relieved only by my indignant mortifi- 
eation as I felt that she had never even 
thought it possible that I, a child she had 
known almost from the cradle, could ever 
dream of loving her otherwise than as 4 
brother ; nay, perhaps if she had told the 
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truth, Phoebe would have said as a slave; 
for she was somewhat imperious, but in her 
it was not a fault, only a beauty arising nat- 
urally from the unlimited sway she possessed 
over all who surrounded her. 

Iam blind? Well, yes, I am blind; she 
must have had faults, for she was mortal; 
but to this day they are to me but an addi- 
tional charm. She was Phebe, daughter of 
the sunbeams —a perfectly good-tempered 
waywardness, the arch petulance of a spoiled 
child, were only just a sufficient admixture 
of weakness to make her true womanly : and 
who could love an angel? We should soon 
tire of a being so perfect that it had no 
wants for us to gratify, or whims to humor. 

It was not far from the midsummer hol- 
idays when I received this letter ; and in her 
next she told me that Captain Howell was 
to pass part of them in our neighborhood ; 
that she should be at home for the six 
weeks; married before my return to school, 
and then leave for India. In those days, 
going to India was a thing for life and death. 
Phebe in India was Phebe lost forever. 
My despair at this intelligence was not that 
ofa boy. No fancy for drowning myself or 
devoting myself to celibacy entered my head, 
but I had lost all that I then lived for, and 
felt that I must begin a new chapter in ex- 
istence. I took an opportunity of going to 
the neighboring town and spending all my 
ready money, of which I had generally 
plenty, in buying the handsomest ring I 
could find for Phoebe, and when the holidays 
came I mounted the coach with very mixed 

feelings. 

As I got to the garden gate, and was on 
the point of getting down, I saw from my 
elevated position a white figure walking up 
the terrace,—it was Phebe. The terrace 
was very near the road, but screened from 
it by a thick laurel hedge, and it was only 
by being so high up that I could see it. I 
took all in at a glance; Phoebe, in an even- 
ing dress of white—then very fashionable— 
the folds of the narrow skirt blown round 
her by the evening breeze, which also dis- 
turbed her thick curls; her face bright and 
eager, one hand holding her hat, the other 
through the arm of a gentleman—Captain 
Howell, her lover. 

I vented my excitement in a tremendous 
leap to the ground. She must have just 
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caught sight of me, for I heard her quick 
step as she ran to the gate calling for me, 
but I slipped round by a back path and flew 
into the house. I could not just then have 
faced Captain Howell. I pat off the evil 
moment for an hour or so, but at last came 
tea-time, and the meeting was inevitable, 
Phoebe was just the same as ever,—lovely, 
affectionate, with her enchanting May-day 
manner and exacting caprice. Captain How. 
ell I tried to ignore. I was, I believe, per- 
fectly civil to him, and, to please Phebe, 
gave him a full share of the obedience I 
yielded her; but of his position there and 
his rights I would not permit myself to 
think. He was a handsome, gentlemanly 
man, with a quiet, tender air, and a cool 
manner that contrasted strongly with Phe- 
be’s light vivacity. He drove me half crazy 
by his forethought. Phebe’s wishes were 
fulfilled before they were formed. In vain I 
watched for opportunities of pleasing her. 
He forestalled every want, and left me with- 
out occupation. I followed her like a dog, 
doubtless to the great disgust of Captain 
Howell, till he one day laughingly said he 
believed I was jealous, and I had no choice 
but to laugh too—as Phebe did. At last 
the weary time passed, weary, though I 
dreaded the end; and the evening came be- 
fore the marriage—the last, the very last 
evening with Phebe. 

Captain Howell had been hanging about 
all the morning. Not that he saw much of 
Phebe, for she was too busy packing; and 
to-day for the first time she showed frankly 
any regret at leaving her early home. A 
stray sigh, or some hint of sorrow, had now 
and then escaped her ; but either out of com- 
pliment to her future husband, or because 
she was really happy, they were very rarely 
heard. But at breakfast on the last morn- 
ing her eyes were unmistakably red, and for 
fully a quarter of an hour afterwards she sat 
on a stool at my aunt’s feet, her head bent 
in that motherly lap, while Aunt Mabel’s 
rare tears dropped on her shining hair. But 
there was business to be done, luckily for 
all. My aunt and Phebe disappeared till 
dinner, and Captain Howell and I prowled 
about, too utterly désceuvrés to pretend to be 
company for each other. Shortly before din- 
ner Phebe came down ; she went to the gate 
with Captain Howell, who took his last leave 
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of her and rode off, she wandering back to 
the house, her eyes very full of her coming 
happiness. 

Dinner was a melancholy meal; we could 
none of us eat, and yet we could not hurry 
it—it was the last. When it was over Phoebe 
went out into the garden, and I presently 
followed her, determined to offer my parting 
gift with as few words as possible, and so 
strangle my misery. We walked up and 
down for some time, talking by fits, but oft- 
ener silent, till at last she sat down on a 
bench. It was near evening, the sun threw 
ruddy flickering patches of light through the 
trees, but as yet no stars promised consola- 
tion for his departure—and to-morrow she 
was going—by next sunset would be gone. 

“ Phebe,” I said, cold and sick, “ I have 
got you a wedding present, a ring; I hope 
you will like it—to keep—wear—remem- 
ber.” 

My pulses choked me. I put it in her 
hand, and she looked at me, as I stood in- 
tending to fly assoon as I had given it; but 
tears were in her eyes, and I dropped on the 
seat by her side. 

“ Kiss me once—my love—love of my life. 
Phoebe J would have married you.” 


“Poor boy!” she said, gave me one deep 


kiss, and ran into the house. I sat like one 
frozen till I heard a bell ring, which startled 
me, and I went in. AsI passed the draw- 
ing-room window I saw Phebe, who had 
thrown herself ona settee, and with her face 
buried in a cushion—that cushion—was sob- 
bing violently. By the time I went into the 
room my aunt had joined her, and they were 
engaged in a last silent conversation by 
signs. 

Idid not go to church next day, but I stood 
at the gate to see the last of Phoebe, as her 
husband carried her from the home of her 
youth, and an intense bitterness filled me as 
I rejoined my aunt, who had parted with her 
at the door. 

That parting broke my Aunt Mabel’s heart. 
No one who had not seen them together 
could imagine what Phoebe was to her. She 
had grown into such a comprehension of that 
entombed soul; there were so many im- 
pulses in my aunt, that finding no outlet in 
speech could only be known by one whose 
sympathies had been trained to read them, 
and that one a woman, that in losing Phebe 
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she lost as it were the complemental chord 
that made her life perfect, and she never 
was herself after. Ah, Phebe! were you 
right to leave her so ? 

I went back to school at the end of the 
holidays, and when older I went to college, 
but my home was still with Aunt Mabel. 
Each time I came home I saw her more and 
more changed; as with a man in solitary 
confinement, solitude seemed closihg on her : 
she would not engage a companion,— indeed, 
at this I do not wonder,—and in spite of 
reading, gardening, and charity, she altered 
visibly, and, without any apparent disease, 
sunk into a state of apathy which brought 
her to the grave. I was not all I might have 
been to her, perhaps,—all I cowld be I was; 
but Phoebe had absorbed me wholly, and I 
had no strength of mind to rise above the 
occasion. 

* * * * o 

Twelve years after this Phoebe returned ; 
Captain Howell was dead, and she came 
home with one little girl—a second Phebe, 
just fit to be a May queen. My Phebe 
was altered in face, older, harder; in man- 
ner a shade harder too, perhaps, but with 
the same light vivacity as in her youth. 
Although we had at intervals corresponded, 
—but letters took four months in going to 
India then,—I think she had not realized 
that it was for the memory of my one first 
love that I had never loved again; perhaps 
she had never thought of it at all. Of 
course, I never said so to her, but a pas- 
sion that had so influenced my whole life 
could not fail sometimes to betray itself, 
and Pheebe’s friendship after her return 
grew warmer and deeper. 

Ido not know whether she would have 
married me—I never asked her—I would 
not insult her by supposing she loved me 
more than her dead husband. I would not 
have her loving me less; nor would I marry 
the mother of his child—Phcebe must be all 
or none of mine. 

And now for more than twenty years she 
has been lying by my Aunt Mabel. Her 
daughter married before her death, and 
went to live in Scotland, and I am ending 
my life alone. My wedding coat never 
worn, and my Aunt Mabel’s cushion, my 
mother’s picture, and the ring I gave to 
Phebe are my household gods; and a plot, 
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unshorn by the mower, with a tombstone 
on either side, marks the spot where I shall 
rejoin the two women I have loved. 


This, kind reader, is the whole of my old 
friend’s manuscript, a record of a gentle, 
weak intellect, subjugated by feeling. I 
cannot, however, conclude without relating 
an incident that occurred at the time when 
I first mét the Old Boy, and which was 
never fully explained to me till I read the 
foregoing story. 

We made acquaintance at the dinner-table 
of a mutual friend, who had lived for many 
years in India, and whose wife, as I after- 
wards heard, had been the intimate friend 
of Captain Howell’s lovely wife: it was 
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some years after Phoebe’s death, and I had 
never, of course, even heard her name. In 
the evening, Mrs. D happened to want 
something from another room, and, turning 
to her daughter, she said,— 

“ Will you fetch it, Phoebe ?” 

The Old Boy looked up. 

“What, is there a Phoebe here, too?” 
said he. 

“What else could Ihave called her?” 
was the answer. 

Thenceforth the young lady had a devoted 
friend. He was always at her beck fora 
walk or a drive; her room was stocked with 
his little presents, and at his death none 
had more cause to mourn than the namesake 
of his only love. 





CHARLATAN.—There can be no doubt as to 
the derivation of this word. It suggests itself at 
once to every one who, like myself, has but a 
moderate knowledge of Italian; and it may be 
found in any good English Dictionary from 
Johnson downwards. 

Charlatan comes from the Ital. ctarlatano, and 
this from ciarlure, ‘to chatter,” or rather “to 
talk much and in a light, frivolous, and boast- 
ing manner.” From this verb also comes the 
subst. ctarlata “chattering.” Charlatan thus 
exactly corresponds to our guack, for this comes 
from the verb ‘to quack,” which Johnson de- 
fines “‘ to chatter boastingly, to brag loudly, to 
talk ostentatiously,” supporting his definition 
by the following quotations from Hudibras :— 


“ Believe mechanick virtuosi 
Can raise them mountains in Potosi : 
Seek out for plants with signatures, 
To quack of universal cures.” 


Under charlatan he quotes the following from, 


Browne’s Vulgar Errours :— 


** Saltimbanchoes, quacksalvers, and charla- 
tans deceive them in lower degree.” 


As for the derivation of ciarlare (pron. char- 
lare, the ch as in China), it will be found, I 
think, in the Lat. garrulus (garrire, to prate, 
chatter). This may seem somewhat far fetched ; 
but the Spanish equivalent for eiarlare is char- 





lar (pron. the ch as in China), or garlar, which 
latter is evidently the same word as the Italian 
garrulare, a verb made from garrulo, or the 
Spanish garrular. That the hard Latin g is 
sometimes softened in Italian is shown by com- 
paring giallo (pron. jallow, yellow) with the cor- 
responding Lat. galvus (gilvus, gilbus, galba- 
nus), which Riddle says = xAwpéc, light-green, 
or greenish-yellow. So gaudium, gioja (pron. 
joya), joy. It is no easy matter to find in- 
stances in which a hard Latin g has become c 
in Italian, still I find at any rate one; viz., Lat. 
Gades, Ital. Cadice (Cadiz). The converse is 
more generally the case, as castigare, Ital. gasti- 
gare ; catus (a tom-cat), Ital. gatto, ete. 

The Lat. ca and ga generally remain hard in 
Ital., though they are very commonly softened 
in French. Cf. campus, campo, champ ; carus 
caro, cher ; castus, casto chaste ; gamba (Lat. a 
hoof), Ital. gamba (a leg), Fr. jambe ; castigare, 
gastigare, chatier ; catus, Ital. gatto, Fr. chat. 

I should not have entered into this perhaps 
wearisome detail, but that no one would, I 
think, be apt to believe in the derivation of 
charlatan from garrulus upon the mere assertion 
of any one, however goed an etymologist. Ac- 
cording to my views the steps of the process may 
be represented as follows: garrulus, garrulo, 

arrulare, garlare (Span. garlar, charlar), car- 
are, ciarlare (as in the Ital. ciambra, another 
form of camera, from the Lat. camera), ciarlata, 
ciarlatano, chatlatan. All these words still ex- 
ist with the exception of garlare and carlare, the 
steps I have supplied. As alike in sound, one 
might compare Carolus, Ital. Carlo, Fr. Charles. 
—Notes and Queries. 
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ON IRON MANUFACTURE. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
ON IRON MANUFACTURE. 

TE returns of the iron manufacture for 
the past year have been completed ; and they 
present a result to which we earnestly desire 
to draw public attention. 

In the year 1840 the iron manufactured in 
the United Kingdom was estimated at a little 
more than 1,396,000 tons, and of this the 
“hot-blast ” amounted to 625,000 tons, the 
cold to more than 771,000. In 1860 the 
total “make” had reached the enormous 
gum of 4,156,858 tons.* But the distinction 
between hot and cold blast has ceased to be 
noticed in the returns, and it is from other 
sources we have ascertained that of this total 
the portion of cold-blast cannot exceed the 
odd 156,858 tons. For many purposes, it is 
true, the cheapest iron is good enough. In 
earlier days the best materials were squan- 
dered on the commonest uses. But there 
was no such waste of power in 1840. If 
twenty years ago the supply of 771,000 tons 
of cold-blast was not more than sufficient, 
how far can one-fifth of that amount go 
towards satisfying the wants of the present 
time, when iron has been applied to so many 
uses? It is evident that inferior iron must 


be used for many purposes to which only 
the best should be applied. 

We hear with satisfaction that a commis- 
sion has been appointed by government to 
investigate the merits of the different quali- 


ties of iron. The commissioners, we under- 
stand, are men whose names justly claim our 
confidence, and we look forward to their 
report with much interest; but they have 
no easy task before them; for in a matter 
wherein the experience of different districts 
gives such various results, and the causes 
which bias the opinions of the witnesses are 
s0 numerous, the most conflicting evidence 
may be expected. 

Asan argument in favor of constructing 
iron vessels by private contract, Sir James 
Graham seems to rely (see Times, March 
2ith) on the great certainty which is attain- 
tble, in the case of iron as compared with 
wood, that proper materials have been used. 
We wish this were the case. As matters 
ae now managed, we know of no security 
that the government possesses against the 
possible fraud or ignorance of a contractor 
* Blast Furnaces in Great Britain, January 1, 
1861. Edwin Sparrow, Birmingham. 
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for iron-work. When work is projected, the 
contractor is reduced by competition to the 
lowest possible estimate. He, to secure the 
contract, fixes a price which excludes the use 
of the best materials. He can buy pig-iron 
at prices varying * from 45s. to 105s.; and 
his first consideration is how much bad iron 
and how little good he can safely employ. 
In all probability the matter is further com- 
plicated by the intervention of middle-men, 
whose profits are virtually so much sub- 
tracted from the quality of the material. 
The contractor calculates that intermixture 
of the inferior qualities of iron will do much 
towards correcting their respective defects. 
But too much reliance must not be placed 
on this ‘resource. Jt is certain that by no 
combination of the inferior qualities can a 
superior quality be produced. Manipula- 
tion, indeed, brings out the quality of all 
kinds of iron. But the limit is soon reached 
beyond which the inferior sorts cease to be 
improved by it; and they would be rendered 
absolutely worthless by the prdcesses which 
are required to bring the superior to per- 
fection. There is also a point beyond which 
the best iron deteriorates with further work- 
ing. The horseshoe, made originally of the 
toughest merchant bar, is brought to the 
smithy again and again, till at last it breaks 
in two beneath the horse’s foot. 

It was for this reason, among many oth- 
ers, that we objected to the employment of 
scrap-iron for armor plates. But we have 
lately heard that the term “ scrap-iron ” has 
received a dangerous extension of meaning; 
that old rails have been included in the defi- 
nition, and thus under a new name (such is 
the potency of words) a most unfit material 
has been introduced. No man who values 
his reputation would work up old rails 
(manufactured as they have been, for the 
most part, of cinder-iron) into merchant- 
bars ; nor is there any process by which such 
a material can be fitted to resist the shock 
of an enemy’s broadside. 

The opinion which we ventured to express 
that “ rolling” armor-plates was preferable 
to the more laborious and expensive method 
of hammering them, has been confirmed by 
further inquiry. The “pile” to form the 
rolled plate is heated by a single process, 
while the hammered plate is formed by the 


* See Edwin Sparrow’s Iron Trade Price Cur- 
rent. Birmingham. Published monthly. 
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successive addition of slabs; and as at each | infallible test is to heat it red-hot and a 
|. : low 
addition the whole mass is replaced in the | it tocool naturally. If after this process it 
furnace, by these repeated heatings the qual- does not regain its toughness, we may safe| 
ity of the earlier portion isdamaged. Again, iS oa ek eta oe ye 
. . n 
the rolled plate is subjected only to the railway dividends is the necessity which 
equable and uniform pressure of the rolls ; 


. presses on most of the companies of pre. 
whereas, when the hammered plate is turned / P 


: . 4 which, 
maturely relaying their lines. And the ques. 
on its side and its edges are submitted to 
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tion is now, Shall the mistakes of their pred. 
the action of the hammer, the force of the 
have the courage to propose and the share. 
direction has a tendency to disturb the weld- holders the self-denial to sanction that which 
ing, especially at the centre of the plate, company? it will no doubt be a great sao. 
en rifice to avoid reworking the old rails of 
that the greater solidity of the hammered 
plate is more likely to resist penetration ; | unfit for the construction of rails, whether 
the heads or wearing surface of the rails be 
that of the hammer it is rendered more brit- be aut euler ic canals ficient £ 
: got only in quantities sufficient for a 
tle. The question, however, can be settled | ¢ doctor ;” but good “hot-blast” madeef 
that some important firms have received or-| oyt any admixture of cinder) may be ob- 
ders for- rolled armor-plates. Whether the | tained in abundance, and will make an excel- 
would be consulted by employing only the! We hope that the subject of cast-iron ord. 
best iron, and we believe the efficiency of | nance will receive the special attention of 
: swe : | cast-iron may be produced of much greater 
ing their size. If a long plate is struck by strength than has hitherto been attained; 
a ball, the reaction at the extremities is in- 
and in- | tained it is unwise to proceed in the expen- 
creased size of the pile increases the diffi- | sive and tedious manufacture of wrought- 
culty of welding, whereas the smaller plate ) : 
taken in the Crimea were examined in this 
readily repaired. The method of grooving country, and were found to be of extraordi- 
the plates, which is tedious and expensive, such ordnance, and the reply was, “that we 
had no such iron.” This is not, or at least 
them, and should be abandoned. 
The railway accidents of the last winter | resume the foundry operations at Woolwich 
which it prematurely abandoned, and take the 
tention to the importance of “ quality ” in , S a 
iron. But as far as regards the frequent | “forts for improving the national defences. 
Let it name the test it proposes, and invite 
tain to what extent the iron was in fault. At) of the material. We are confident that a 
the point where the axle of a railway car-| quality of iron will soon be attained which 
in railway carriages the axle revolves with | of Sweden or Russia. It is impossible to 
the wheel, and not the wheel on the axle), | Say to what extent our manufacturers—that 
ae  atior, | permit them todo so,—can yet retrace their 
and, where vibration “a, crystallization steps and return tothe cold-blast. But itis 
and brittleness begin. This effect cannot 
. ut | to this improvement. The iron-masters can 
it takes place much sooner when the quality | only act in obedience to the laws which reg- 
is inferior. This is an obscure subject to 
of scientific engineers, but thus much at least 
is certain: if it be desired to ascertain the 


ecessors be repeated? or will the directors 
blows acting at a right angle to its previous 
is required by the permanent interests of the 
which retains the heat longest. It is true 
cinder-iron ; but cinder-iron is a material 
but by the repeated action of the fire and 
of steel or not. Cold-blast iron, indeed, can 
only by experiment; and we are glad to hear | « 41) mine” (that is to say, ironstone, with. 
plates be rolled or hammered, true economy | lent rail-bar. 
the plates would be increased by diminish- the Commission. We are persuaded that 
‘ it~ | and till its maximum power has been ascer- 
creased by its length, and moreover the in- 
iron ordnance. When some of the guns 
is not only more cheaply made, but more 
nary toughness, it was asked why we had no 
also adds much to the difficulty of repairing 
need not be, the case. Let the government 
had no small effect in attracting public at- 
place which it ought to hold as leader in all 
breakage of the axles, it is by no means cer- | 41,, ison-masters to compete for the supply 
riage is immovably fixed in the wheel (for | for ordnance purposes will equal the produce 
the vibration of the axle suddenly ceases, | P°Ttion of them, we mean, whose materials 
the public that must give the first impulsion 
‘be prevented by any quality of the iron ; but % eT : 
ulate all commercial transactions. When 
which we beg earnestly to call the attention 
original quality of the crystallized iron, the 


the public are sufficiently enlightened to dis- 
cover that the only cheap iron is that which 
will answer its purpose, the remedy is im 
‘their own hands. Supply will follow de- 
mand. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 

OF STORM-BREWING AND SKYEY IN- 

FLUINCES. 
( Continued from p. 208, No. 882.) 

THERE is a branch of our stormy subject 
which, though already partially illustrated, 
may justify some further notice; namely, 
the sympathies ascribed, by poetical license 
or what not, to inanimate nature, in relation 
to struggling and suffering man, and vice 
sersd. No doubt that atmospheric changes 
materially affect the nervous system. Cuvier 
speaks of “‘cetté malaise qui précéde les 
orages dans les personnes nerveuses ” *—a 
malaise of which few households are igno- 
rant. Now in the last fiction quoted by us, 
Miss Bronte’s ‘ Villette,” this malaise is 
copiously exemplified, with a curious degree 
of psychological and physiological interest, 
that indicates the personal experience of 
Charlotte herself. At onetime Lucy Snowe 
is sitting at the fireside knitting: the wind 
has been wailing all day; but, as night 
deepens, it takes a new tone—an accent 
keen, piercing, almost articulate to the ear ; 
a plaint, piteous and disconsolate to her. 
nerves, trills in its every gust. ‘Oh, hush! 


hush!” she says in her disturbed mind, 


dropping her work, and making a vain ef- 
fort to stop her ears against that subtle, 
searching cry. Three times in the course 
of her life events have taught her that these 
strange accents in the storm—this restless, 
hopeless cry—denote a coming state of the 
atmosphere unpropitious to life. Epidemic 
diseases, she believes, are often heralded by 
& gasping, sobbing, tormented, long-lament- 
ing east wind.¢ At another time we see 
her'in the empty pension, during the long 
vacation, the latter weeks of which have been 
tempestuous and wet. “I do not know 
why that change in the atmosphere made a 
cruel impression on me, why the raging 
storm and beating rain crushed me with a 
deadlier paralysis than I had experienced 
while the air remained serene; but so it 
was; and my nervous system could hardly 
support what it had for many days and 
nights to undergo in that huge empty 
house.” ¢ At another time we stand with 
lucy, in the night-time, beside a newly 
sodded grave. “The air of the night was 
very still, but dim with a peculiar mist, 


* Cuvier, Progrés des Sciences, I. 265. 
t Villette, cheiv. Ibid., ch. xvi. 
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which changed the moonlight into a lumi- 
nous haze. In this air, or this mist, there was 
some quality— electrical, perhaps —which 
acted in strange sort upon me,” * etc. And 
once more—to illustrate another aspect of 
these interacting sympathies and occult af- 
finities—there is the apparition of the Nun, 
at whose going, ‘the wind rose sobbing; 
the rain poured wild and cold; the whole 
night seemed to feel her.” + 

As a mere matter of history we all know 
how prompt men are to connect the phenom- 
ena of material nature with human incidents. 
That tremendous tempest which appalled the 
Spaniards at the siege of Mexico, is thus 
interpreted by the historian. The war of 
elements, says Prescott, { was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined city: it 
seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, sacred 
from their ancient abodes, were borne along 
shrieking and howling in the blast, as they 
abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 
Men take earnest note, as Louis the Fif- 
teenth (no longer Bien Aimé) lies a dying, 
while the whole court assists at the chapel, 
and priests are hoarse with chanting their 
Prayers of Forty Hours, and the heaving 
organ-bellows blow, that, “almost fright- 
ful!” the very heaven blackens ; battering 
rain-torrents dash, with thunder; almost 
drowning the organ’s voice; and electric 
fire-flashes make the very flambeaux on the 
altar pale.§ While Byron lay in articulo 
mortis, the poor Greeks of Missolonghi, who 
thronged the streets, inquiring into his state, 
regarded the thunder-storm which, at the 
moment he died, broke over the town, as a 
signal of his doom, and cried to each other, 
‘“‘ The great man is gone!” || Both Dryden 
and Butler make emphatic mention of the 
hurricane that signalized the day of Crom- 
well’s decease. 

Lamartine’s animated description of the 
arrival of the Marseillais at Charenton, on 
the eve of their entry into Paris, expressly 
notes that, ‘* by one of those strange coinci- 
dences which sometimes appear to associate 
great crises in nature with great crises in 
empires,” a storm burst over the excited 
capital. A close and dense heat, he contin- 
ues, had rendered respiration difficult dur- 
ing the day. Thick clouds, striped towards 

* Villette, ch. xxvii. t Ibid, ch. xxii, 

i Hist. of Conquest of Mexico, bk. vi. ch. viii. 


Carlyle, Hist. of French Revolution, v. i. ch. 


iv. || Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. lvi. 
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the evening with lowering lines, had, as it | 
were, swallowed up the sun in a suspended | 
ocean. “About ten o’clock the electrical | 
matter disengaged itself in a thousand | 
flashes, like luminous palpitations of the 
sky. The winds, imprisoned behind this 
curtain of clouds, disengaged themselves 
with a rush like a flood of water, bending 
the crops, breaking the branches of trees, 
carrying the tiles from the roofs. Rain and 
hail sounded on the earth, as if they had been 
violently pelted from on high. Tlouses were 
closed, streets emptied simultaneously.” It 
is added, that the lightning, which glared 
incessantly for eight consecutive hours, 
killed a great number of the men and women 
who bring provisions to Paris during the 
night; that sentries were found killed, and 
their watch-boxes burned to a cinder; and 
that iron gates, bent by the wind or the 
lightning, were rent from the walls to which 
they were fastened by their hinges, and car- 
ried to incredible distances. * In the midst 
of this hurricane it was, that the conspira- 
tors of Charenton deliberated on the over- 
throw of the throne. At a lone house in 
the village were assembled blustering San- 
terre, and stammering, eager Camille Des- 
moulins, and burly, bull-headed Danton, and 
croaking, squalid Marat, and Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, and Barbaroux, and others of less note 
or notoriety; while the dreadful pother o’er 
their heads resounded as proem or prelude 
to the greatest and bloodiest of revolutions. 
Well might the skies have their Marseillais 
Hymn, breathing fire and slaughter, as well 
as the Marseillais themselves. If 
“ A sudden gloom fills all the town 
The wind comes sighing o’er the moors, 
And wandering, moaning up and down, 
Shakes with its trembling hand the doors, 
when, ina modern ballad, ‘“ The Whisper 
in the Market-place,” 
‘When slowly through the Market-place 
A stranger rode, but spoke to none,” Tf 
if this amount of skyey sympathy is poeti- 
cally required for a single stranger and his 
mysterious advent, well might a storm of the 
first magnitude be brewed, and by poetizing 
historians be described in detail, to usher in 
the tramp, tramp of those Marseillais thou- 
sands. 





* Histoire des Girondins, |. xix. § 15. 
t ‘thornbury, Songs of the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, 261. | 
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We have seen how Shakspeare works 
the storm on the eve of Cesar’s death. Buy 
we have not yet quoted a passage which 
specially recognizes the sympathy of the de. 
ments with the troublous time. ‘ Fornoy, 
this fearful night,” says Cassius,— 


“There is no stir, or walking in the streets; 

And the complexion of the element 

Is favor’d * like the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible.” + 

Observe, too, the lowering, or rather the 
darkly, thickly veiled aspect of the heavens 
on the morning that King Richard arms hin 
for Bosworth field. The doomed prince con. 
sults a calendar, to account for the sun’s not 
rising. When, when will it be day? 

“Give me a calendar.— 
Who saw the sun to-day ? 
Ratcliff. Not I, my lord. 
K. Richard. Then he disdains to shine ; for, by 
the book, 
He should have braved the east an 
hour ago : 
A black day will it be to some 
body.— 
Ratcliff,— 
My lord ? 
The sun will not be seen 
to-day ; 
The sky doth frown and lour upon 
our army. 
I would these dewy tears wer 
from the ground. 
Not shine to-day!” 

The night of Duncan’s murder is unruly; 
lamentings are heard in the air, strange 
screams of death; a rough night, of which 
Lenox testifies that his young remembrance 
cannot parallel a fellow to it.{ An elderre 
membrancer, who can count his threescore 
years and ten, and who has in his time 
experienced “hours dreadful, and things 
strange,” declares “ this sore night ” to have 
“ trifled former knowings.” § As closes, at 
sombre daybreak, the tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, in the tomb of the Capulets, “a 
glooming peace this morning with it brings,” 
says Prince Escalus, as the mourners dis 
perse, “The sun for sorrow will not show 
his head.” || So in Addison’s tragedy: the 
dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, and 
heavily in clouds brings on the day, the 
great, the important day, big with the fate 


lof Cato and of Rome. 


* That is, resembles. 

+ Julius Cesar, Act I. Se. 8. 

t Macbeth, Act I. Se. 1. § Ibid., Se 2 
|| Romeo and Juliet, Act V. Sc. 8. 

J Cato, Act I. Sc. 1. 
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When Eve plucks the forbidden fruit, and 
eats, Milton tells us, ‘* Earth felt the wound, 
—and Nature from her seat, Sighing through 
all her works, gave signs of woe That all 
was lost.” Anon, Adam is enticed to share 
in the transgression. And then, too,— 


“arth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs ; and Nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky lowered ; and, muttering thunder, some 

sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin. * 
And again, after sentence has gone forth 
against the guilty pair, while Eve would fain 
still sojourn in Eden, there, though in fallen 
state, content, Nature gives the first unmis- 
takable signs ¢ that Paradise is indeed Lost. 

Justly does Sir Walter Scott admire in 
Dryden’s Theodore and Honoria (from Boc- 
eaccio) the preliminaries to the apparition 
—the deepening gloom, the falling wind, the 
commencement of anearthquake. ‘“ Nature 
was in alarm; some danger nigh Seem’d 
threaten’d, though unseen to mortal eye.” ¢ 
Sir Walter himself was notably susceptible 
to, and observant of, impressions of this 
kind. Lockhart tells us how they stood to- 
gether in the Canongate churchyard, while 
the turf was being smoothed over his old 
favorite, John Ballantyne’s remains,—when, 
ofa sudden, the heavens which had been 
dark and slaty, cleared up, and the mid- 
summer sun shone forth in his strength. 
“Scott, ever awake to the ‘skyey influ- 
ences,’ cast his eyes along the overhanging 
lne of the Calton Hill, with its gleaming 
walls and towers, and then, turning to the 
grave again, ‘I feel,’ he whispered in my ear, 
‘Ifeel as if there would be less sunshine for 
me from this day forth.’”§ Among the 
many examples the Waverley Novels afford 
ofskyey sympathies, two occur to us, which 
may be taken to represent the class. One 
iswhere the Ellangowan retainers are search- 
ing for little Harry Bertram, after the gyp- 
ties and smugglers have made off with him, 
id away with the gauger. ‘“ The evening 
tad begun to close when the partics entered 
te wood, and dispersed different ways in 
quest of the boy and his companion. The 
lirkening of the atmosphere, and the hoarse 
tighs of the November wind through the 


* Paradise Lost, b. ix. 

t Ibid., book x. line 180 e¢ sqq, 

{ Translations from Boccace. 

} Life of Sir Walter Scott, ch. lii. 


naked trees, the rustling of the withered 
leaves which strewed the glades,” etc., * gave 
a cast of dismal sublimity to the scene.” * 
The other is where Sir George Staunton— 
the husband of Effie Deans—is crossing the 
Highland lake, in quest of that outcast sor 
at whose unconscious hands his death i 

even now imminent. ‘ Pull away, my lads,’ 
says Sir George to the rowers; “the clouds 
threaten us with a storm.” And in fact, a: 
we then read, “ the dead and heavy closenes 

of the air, the huge piles of clouds whicl 
assembled in the western horizon, and glowec 
like a furnace under the influence of the set- 
ting sun—that awful stillness in which na- 
ture seems to expect the thunder-burst, as 
the condemned soldier waits for the platoon- 
fire which is to stretch him on the earth, all 
betokened a speedy storm. Large drops fell 
from time to time, . . . but the rain again 
ceased. . . . ‘ There is something solemn in 
this delay of the storm,’ said Sir George; 
‘it seems as if it suspended its peal till it 
solemnized some important event in the 
world below.’” + Reuben Butler may ob- 
ject, with the query, What are we, that the 
laws of nature should correspond in their 
march with our ephemeral deeds or suffer- 
ings ? but the objection goes for little either 
with Sir George Staunton or Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Manzoni’s description of the lazaretto, 
peopled with its sixteen thousand patients, 
during the plague at Milan, omits not to 
make atmospheric influences add to the hor- 
ror of the scene. The disc of the sun, as 
if seen through a veil, sheds a feeble light 
in its own part of the sky, but darts down 
a heavy deathlike blast of heat, while a 
confused murmuring of distant thunder is 
overheard. Not a leaf stirs, not a bird is 
seen. Nature seems at war with human 
existence.{ The fifthact of Talfourd’s Cas- 
tilian tragedy opens on the battlements of 
Toledo, with a stormy sunrise, portending 
what is tocome. ‘ Those ponderous clouds 
that drew an awful splendor from last even- 
ing’s sun, Spread now on a black pavilion, 
where the storm Waits to make noontide 
terrible.” So speaks Padilla, on the watch- 
tower. And when he and his boy are about 
to set forth to battle, the wife-mother’s re- 


* Guy Mannering, ch. ix. 





+ The Heart of Mid-Lothian, penultimate chap- 
ter. $1 Promessi Sposi, cap. xxxiv. 
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monstrance is founded on these same skyey 
influences :— 

‘Oh, not to-day ; all things in earth and sky 
Are charged with terror; see the river’s mists 
Rise like huge shrouds to veil your battle-field, 
And the air’s fill’d with storm.”* 

Floribel, in the Bride’s Tragedy, awaiting 

her beloved, and on the eve of her death 

by his hand, exclaims drearily, as she sits 
by the fire in Mordred’s cottage, “ How 
gloomy the clouds look, and the wind rat- 
tles among the brown leaves dolefully.” In 
the next scene a mighty storm overhangs 
the huntsman in the wood—* the day is in its 
shroud while yet an infant ”—and anon the 

“ great tempest in his midnight car” comes 

forth, conquering and to conquer. 


‘* And thro’ the fiery fissures of the clouds 
Glistens the warfare of armed elements, 
Bellowing defiance in earth’s stunned ear, 
And setting midnight on the throre of day.” t 


Meet time for the cowering huntsman to 
find the murdered woman in the wood. 

Meet and right too it is, on the same 
principle of electric affinities, or skyey sym- 
pathies, that when Violenzia parts with 
Ethel, she should have cause to exclaim, in 
her own despite, as she glances at the o’er- 
arching heavens, “ But late so fair-—and 
now, look, clouds arise, and the wind be- 
gins to blow. We shall have rain. I think 
you are not ominous. Well, good-night.” f 
And that when the mischief at court begins 
to work, and tidings of it reaches Ethel in 
the camp, there should be a storm without 
to give tone to the opening lines of his 
soliloquy : “‘ How the wind rushes and the 
gusty rain comes pattering in the pauses 
of the blast!” § Campbell, in the feeblest 
of his longer poems, makes Theodric reach 
his dying Julia’s abode amid a raging win- 
ter tempest— 

“* Without was Nature’s elemental din— 

And beauty died, and friendship wept, 
within ! ”? || 

Campbell’s name, by the way, reminds us 
of what Bon Gaultier describes as having 
occurred at his funeral at Westminster 
Abbey. Milman, himself no mean poet, 


* The Castilian, v. 1. 

+ T. Lovell Beddoes, The Bride’s Tragedy, Act 
V. Se. 2 and 8. 

t W. Caldwell Roscoe, Violenzia, Act I. Sc. 1. 

§ Ibid., Act III. Sc. 1. 

|| Theodric: A Domestic Tale. 
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read the service, we are told; that servic. 
| which may at no time be listened to without 
emotion ; but in such a place, and in such 
|circumstances, how solemn! As he read, 
the day which had been lowering, grey 
| darker and darker, and when the requiem 
‘mourned along the echoing roof, and the 
‘coffin was lowered into the earth, a solemn 
shadow thickened over the spot, which was 
made more sad and solemn, by a wan and 
sickly beam that struggled in from a side 
window. 

Then as the mimic thunder of the organ 
rolled away, by one of those strange coin. 
cidences which are often observed in nature, 
a low peal of thunder murmured along the 
heavens without, carrying the thought far, 
far away from this dim spot of earth to 
the great unfathomed world beyond.” * 
“Louder, louder, let the organ like a seraph 

anthem roll, 

Hymning to its home of glory our departed 

brother’s soul ! 

Louder yet, and yet more loudly let the 

organ’s thunder rise ! 

Hark! a louder thunder answers, deepening 

inwards to the skies,— 

Heaven’s majestic diapason, pealing on from 

east to west, 


Never grander music anthem’d poet to his 
home of rest !”” 


In connection with this particular we may 
notice what a graphic attendant at the fu 
neral of Thomas Chalmers reports of skyey 


sympathies. The day he tells us, was one 
of those gloomy days, not unfrequent in 
early summer, which steep the landscape 
in a sombre neutral tint of gray—a sort of 
diluted gloom—and volumes of mist, un 
variegated, blank, and diffuse of outline, 
flew low athwart the hills, or lay folded o 
the distant horizon. “A chill breeze from 
the east murmured drearily through the 
trees that line the cemetery on the south 
and west, and rustled against the low orn- 
mental shrubs that vary and adorn its sur 
face. We felt as if the garish sunshine 
would have associated ill with the occa 
sion.” t At how many common funerals 
how many common men have thought the 
like thoughts ! 

There are frequent examples of skyey in- 
fluences in Galt’s story of the Entail. Here 
is Charles Walkingshaw, just after he has 
learned his disinherited lot, and just before 


* Bon Gaultier and his Friends. 1844. 





t Hugh Miller. 
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his fatal illness—wandering distractedly 
down the Gallowgate. ‘‘The scene and the 
day were in unison with the tempest which 
shook his frame and shivered his mind. 
The sky was darkly overcast. The clouds 
were rolling in black and lowering masses. 
.. + The gusty wind howled like a death- 
dog among the firs [beside the Molendinar 
Burn] which waved their dark boughs like 
hearse plumes over him, and the voice of 
the raging waters encouraged his despair.” * 

Then again when James Walkinshaw is 
perplexed as to his future movements— 
where to go, and what to do—we read that 
the doubts, the fears, the fondness, which 
alternately swayed him, received “a secret 
and sympathetic energy from the appear- 
ance and state of external nature. The 
weather was cloudy but not lowering—a 
strong tempest seemed, however, to be rag- 
ing at a distance; and several times he 
paused and looked back, at the enormous 
masses of dark and troubled vapor, which 
were drifting along the whole sweep of the 
northern horizon, from Ben Lomond to the 
Ochils, as ifsome awful burning were laying 
waste the world beyond them. . . . The 
uncertainty which wavered in the prospects 
of his future life, found a mystical reflex in 
the swift and stormy wrack of the carry, 
that some unfelt wind was silently urging 
along the distant horizon.” + And, once 
more, when his widowed mother is on her 
dubious way, to take counsel with auld 
Leddy Grippy (Byron’s favorite character 
in all modern fiction) : “ The twilight of the 
evening having now almost faded into night, 


-she caught gloomy presentiments from the 


time, and sighed that there was no end to 
her sorrows. . . . The darkness of the 
road, the silence of the fields,” etc., might 
awaken associations of anxiety and misgiv- 
ing; “but the serene magnificence of the 
starry heavens inspired hope, and the all- 
encompassing sky seemed to her the uni- 
versal wings of Providence, vigilant and 
protecting with innumerable millions of 
eyes.” f 

Even Miss Austen—homely, common-sen- 
sical, unromantic Jane Austen—employs in 
4 quiet way the machinery under present re- 
view. But then it is in the congenial tale 
of “ Northanger Abbey.” Does not Henry 


* The Entail, ch. xxxvii. —¢ Ibid., ch. Ixvi. 
j lbid., ch. xcviii 
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Tilney fairly forewarn Catherine of what she 
may expect on becoming a guest at the 
abbey? The first night, after surmounting 
her “ unconquerable” horror of the bed, she 
will retire to rest, he predicts, and get a few 
hours’ unquiet slumber. But on the second, 
or at furthest the third night after her arri- 
val, she will probably have a violent storm. 
Peals of thunder so loud as to seem to shake 
the edifice to its foundation will roll round 
the neighboring mountains ; and during the 
frightful gusts of wind which accompany it, 
she will probably think she discerns one 
part of the hanging more violently agitated 
than the rest. And soon. That is all Mr. 
Tilney’s fun. But sure enough the very 
night of her arrival was worthy of the ab- 
bey, and attuned the impressionable dam- 
sel’s thoughts accordingly. ‘Catherine, as 
she crossed the hall, listened to the tempest 
with sensations of awe; and when she heard 
it rage round a corner of the ancient build- 
ing, and close with sudden fury a distant 
door, felt for the first time that she was 
really inan abbey. Yes, these were charac- 
teristic sounds; they brought to her recol- 
lection a countless variety of dreadful situa- 
tions and horrid scenes, which such buildings 
had witnessed, and such storms had ushered 
in.” Gradually she is prepared for the worst. 
To her bedroom she goes, but not to bed— 
to bed—to bed! That were too dreadful. 
“The wind roared down the chimney, the 
rain beat in torrents against the windows, 
and every thing seemed to speak the awful- 
ness of her situation.” She is irresistibly 
tempted to examine that high, old-fashioned 
black cabinet—to unlock it—to make off 
with a mysterious manuscript. Then snuffs 
her candle—alas, owt. Appalling position. 
“Darkness impenetrable and immovable 
filled the room. A violent gust of wind, ris- 
ing with sudden fury, added fresh horror to 
themoment. Catherine trembled from hand 
to foot.” In a cold sweat, she gropes her 
way to bed, though repose is impossible. 
“The storm, too, abroad so dreadful! She 
had not been used to feel alarm from wind, 
but now every blast seemed fraught with 
awful intelligence.” * 

Here again is another style of example to 
the main purpose, from one of Banim’s Irish 
tales. Terence Delany is about to slay the 
proctor, Peery Clancy, beside an open grave, 

* Northanger Abbey, ch. xx. xxi. 
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but grants his victim a few minutes of grace 
to make his last prayer to Heaven. ‘ He 
walked aside. By one of those singular co- 
incidences which occur oftener than they are 
noticed, the face of night suddenly changed ; 
the stars became extinguished, and the wind 
howled through the leafless branches.” * 
All betokening a melodramatic crisis, ush- 
ered in accordingly. No sooner has Justice 
Rivers in Hood’s novel, announced to Grace 
her engagement with the obnoxious Ring- 
wood, than “a startling crash of thunder, as 
if dashing in the roof of the house, seemed 
to ratify the sentence just pronounced. The 
father sat still as unmoved and imperturba- 
ble as usual, though the flash which belonged 
to the shock had shivered a poplar in sight 
of the window; but it made the terrified girl 
start to her feet with a smothered scream, 
as she saw the green tree, upon which she 
had been gazing, instantaneously stripped 
and whitened by the rending off of the 
bark.” + 

Lest we should be overdoing the melodra- 
matic section, take an illustration from that 
of a farce—in the case of Mr. Winkle on his 
way by sunset, to become a duellist, malgré 
lui. ‘The evening grew more dull every 


moment, and a melancholy wind sounded 
through the deserted fields, like a distant 
giant, whistling for his house-dog. The 
sadness of the scene imparted a sombre tinge 
to the feelings of Mr. Winkle.” { Mr. Dick- 
ens is profuse in examples of our theme, 


melodramatic as well as burlesque. The 
night was dark, and a cold wind blew, driy- 
ing the clouds fast and furiously, before it, 
when Ralph Nickleby went his way to keep 
his last appointment. Ere long, he hangs, 
a dead man, in a deserted lumber-room— 
his last look from the window having lighted 
on ‘*the same black cloud that had seemed 
to follow him home, and which now appeared 
to hover directly above the house.”§ Note 
the weather, too, and its associations, when 
Ada and Esther Summerson go to Cousin 
Richard’s; neither of them in hopeful or 
lively mood. ‘It was a sombre day, and 
drops of chill rain fell at intervals. It was 
one of those colorless days when every thing 
looks heavy and harsh.” || Even more pro- 

* Crohoore of the Billhook, ch. x. 

ft Tylney Hall, vol. iii. ch. ii, 

¢ Pickwick Papers, ch. ii. 

§ Nicholas Nickleby, ch. Ixii. 

|| Bleak House, ch. li. 
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fuse, perhaps, is Sir E. B. Lytton, in litte 
sympathetic details of this sort. As Aram 
strides homewards to his solitary valley, one 
autumnal evening, Nature is described ag 
seeming restless and instinct with change— 
there being those signs in the atmosphere 
which leave the most experienced in doubt 
whether the morning may rise in storm or 
sunshine~while in this particular period, 
the skyey influences seem to tincture the an. 
imal life with their own mysterious and way. 
ward spirit of change. It is the night of 
Aram’s interview with the Stranger.* §o 
with-the day on which the latter tempts Eu- 
gene to his crime. “ It was a gloomy winter's 
day, the waters rolled on black and sullen, 
and the dry leaves rustled desolately beneath 
my feet. Who shall tell us that outward 
nature has no effect upon our mood? All 
around seemed to frown upon my lot.” 
Maltravers is talking with Florence, when, 
raising his eyes, he sees the form of Lumley 
Ferrers approaching them from the opposite 
end of the terrace: “at the same instant a 
dark cloud crept over the sky, the waters 
seemed overcast, and the breeze fell.” t 
When Robin Hilyard warns the Earl of 
Warwick against Edward’s false smile, and 
Clarence’s fickle faith, and Richard’s inscru- 
table craft, he takes his leave with these 
foreboding words: “ * Mark, the sun sets !— 
and while we speak, yon dark cloud gathers 
over your plumed head.’ He pointed to the 
heavens as he ceased, and a low roll of gath- 
ering thunder seemed to answer his ominous 
warning.” § Aspiring Glyndon, Zanoni’s 
neophyte, retires to gaze on the stars: ‘ But 
the solemn stars, that are mysteries in them- 
selves, seemed, by a kindred sympathy, to 
agitate the wings of the spirit no longer con- 
tented with its cage. As he gazed, a star 
shot from its brethren, and vanished from the 
depths of space!” || Godolphin speeds to 
his interview with Constance—that crisis in 
his life. As the event is unhappy, naturally 
we read that ‘ The day was sad and heavy. 
A low, drizzling rain, and laboring yet set- 
tled clouds, which denied all glimpse of the 
sky, and seemed cursed into stagnancy by 
the absence of all wind or even breeze, in- 
creased by those associations we endeavor 

* Eugene Aram, book iii. ch. ii. 

t Ibid., book v. ch. vii. 

: Earnest Maltravers, book viii. ch. iii. 


The Last of the Barons, book vii. ch. iv. 
|| Zanoni, book iii. ch. xii. 
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in vain to resist, the dark and. oppressive 
sadness of his thoughts.”* And, to give 
one more Lyttonian example, this little par- 
agraph from the later history of Lucretia 
speaks for itself: “The following morning 
was indeed eventful to the family at Laugh- 
ton; and as if conscious of what it brought 
forth, it rose dreary and sunless; one heavy 
mist covered all the landscape, and:a raw 
drizzling rain fell pattering through the 
yellow leaves.” + So commences signifi- 
cantly a chapter whose significant title is 
The Shades on the Dial. 

Mark the opening paragraphs of “ The 
Woman in White” —relative to Walter 
Hartright’s expedition to Hampstead, on the 
memorable night of his roadside adventure 
with Anne Catherick. ‘ The evening, I re- 
member, was still and cloudy; the London 
air was at its heaviest; the distant hum 
of the street-traffic was at its faintest; the 
small pulse of the life within me and the great 
heart of the city around me seemed to be 
sinking in unison, languidly and more lan- 
guidly with the sinking sun.” | Mr. Wilkie 
Collins is an artist—and artist-like is the 
striking of the keynote in passages of run- 
ning accompaniment, such as these. So 
again on the night of Walter Hartright’s visit 
tothe Limmeridge churchyard, to keep watch 
for the white woman he erst encountered on 
the Finchley-road: ‘The clouds were wild 
in the western heaven, and the wind blew 
chill from the sea. Far as the shore was, 
the sound of the surf swept over the inter- 
vening moorland, and beat drearily in my 
ears, when I entered the churchyard. Not 
aliving creature was in sight. The place 
looked lonelier than ever, as I chose my po- 
sition, and waited and watched with my eyes 
om the white cross that rose over Mrs. Fair- 
lie’s grave.” § Similarly, on the night of the 
lawyer’s arrival at Limmeridge House, to 
arrange the marriage settlements: ‘ The 
wind howled dismally all night, and strange 
cracking and groaning noises sounded here, 
there, and everywhere in the empty house.” || 
And, as stands to reason, it is on “a wild, 
unsettled morning ” {| that the marriage cer- 
emony comes off, between ill-starred Laura 
Fairlie and Sir Percival Glyde. 

Nor can any attentive reader of Mr. Haw- 

* Godolphin, ch. xviii. 

t Lucretia, part ii. ch. xxiii. 


{ The Woman in White, vol. i. p. 3. _ 
§ Ibid., p 144. || Ibid., p. 258. Ibid., p. 316. 





thorne’s romances have missed the frequency 
of these and kindred phenomena, so closely 
interwoven with the progress and destiny of 
his characters. Here is conscience-stricken 
Arthur Dimmesdale speaking, as becomes 
his office, of judgment to come—at which 
little Pearl gives an elfish laugh; but “ be- 
fore he had done speaking, a light gleamed 
far and wide over all the muffled sky... . 
The great vault brightened, like the dome of 
animmense lamp. It showed the familiar 
scene of the street, with the distinctness of 
midday, but also with an awfulness that is 
always imparted to familiar objects by an un- 
accustomed light. . . . And there stood the 
minister with his hand over his heart; and 
Hester Prynne, with the embroidered [Scar- 
let] letter glimmering on her bosom ; and 
little Pearl, herself a symbol, and the con- 
necting link between these two. They stood 
in the noon of that strange and solemn splen- 
dor, as if it were the light that is to reveal 
all secrets, and the daybreak that shall unite 
all who belong to one another.” * The stress 
laid on this meteoric appearance is thus far 
in keeping with the time and place of the 
story, that in those days the New England- 
ers interpreted all such phenomena (indeed, 
whatever occurred with less regularity than 
the rise and set of the sun and moon) as so 
many revelations from a supernatural source. 
The author doubts even whether any marked 
event, for good or evil, ever befell New Eng- 
land, from its settlement down to revolution- 
ary times, of which the inhabitants had not 
been previously warned by some spectacle of 
this nature. His employment of them, we 
need not say, takes a wider range, and in- 
volves a subtler meaning. 

Here again are Hester and little Pearl 
taking a forest walk—along a footpath that 
straggles onward into the mystery of the 
primeval forest—which hems it in so nar- 
rowly, and stands so black and dense on 
either side, and discloses such imperfect 
glimpses of the sky above, that, to Hester’s 
mind, it images not amiss the moral wilder- 
ness in which she had so long been wander- 
ing. “ The day was chill andsombre. Over- 
head was a gay expanse of cloud, slightly 
stirred, however, by a breeze; so that a gleam 
of flickering sunshine might now and then 
be seen at its solitary play along the path. 
This flitting cheerfulness was always at the 

* The Scarlet Letter, ch. xii. 
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further extremity of some long vista through 
the forest. The sporting sunlight—feebly 
sportive, at best, in the predominant pen- 
siveness of the day and scene—withdrew it- 
self as they came nigh, and left the spots 
where it had danced the drearier, because 
they had hoped to find them bright.” * Sun- 
shine on her pathway, is not for such as Hes- 
ter Prynne. 

Or shall we glance at the pastor and his 
parishioner sitting down, side by side, and 
hand clasped in hand, on the mossy trunk of 
a fallen tree? ‘The forest was obscure 
around them, and creaked with a blast that 
was passing through it. The boughs were 
tossing heavily above their heads; while one 
solemn old tree groaned dolefully to another, 
as if telling the sad story of the pair that 
sat beneath, or constrained to forebode evil 
to come.” fF 

One glimpse more of them, and it shall be 
acheerier one. Hester has doffed, once and 
for all, the scarlet letter, as an outward and 
visible sign at least. And she finds exquis- 
ite relief, that stigma gone, and the pastor 
enters into her joy. The day has been gloomy; 
but now, as if the gloom of the earth and the 
sky had been but the effluence of these two 
mortal hearts, it vanishes with their sorrow. 
* All at once, as with a sudden smile of 

* The Scarlet Letter, ch. xvi. f Ibid., ch. xvii. 
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| heaven, burst forth the sunshine, pouring a 
very flood into the obscure forest, gladdeni 
each green leaf, transmuting the yellow fallen 
ones to gold, and gleaming adown the gray 
trunks of the solemn trees. The objects 
that had made a shadow hitherto, embodied 
the brightness now. The course of the little 
brook might be traced by its merry gleam 
afar into the wood’s heart of mystery, which 
had become a mystery of joy. 

“ Such was the sympathy of Nature—that 
wild, heathen Nature of the forest, never 
subjugated by human law, nor illumined by 
higher truth—with the bliss of these two 
spirits.” * 

Is then the author of “ Transformation” 
so objective a philosopher as to imply real- 
ity and self-existence in this flood of sun- 
shine? Not at all. His doctrine it explic- 
itly is, that love, whether newly born, or 
aroused from a deathlike slumber, must al- 
ways create a sunshine, filling the heart so 
full of radiance, that it overflows upon the 
outward world. Had the forest still kept its 
gloom, it would, he says, have been bright 
in Hester’s eyes, and bright in Arthur Din- 
mesdale’s, Assuredly, in delicate symbol- 
ism of this peculiar kind, Mr. Hawthorne's 
tact is sui generis—so ingeniously fanciful 
is he, so quaintly suggestive, so profoundly 
humane. 





* The Scarlet Letter, ch. xviii. 





BookBINDING IN ANCIENT AND IN MEDIa- 
vaL TimEes.—What are the best treatises relat- 
ing to the art of boekhinding, and in what works, 
published either in this country or on the Conti- 
nent, have good examples been figured? The old 
stamped bindings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


| few days, at 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, and 
| an Opportunity thus afforded for some general 
| investigation of the style and character of ob- 
| jects of this class, at various periods and in va- 


|rious countries. I should be much obliged to 
any of your readers who may be able to supply 
references to works upon the subject. Of course 


centuries are ofien exceedingly interesting, and | the notices scattered through Dr. Dibdin’s pub- 
executed with great skill ; the most tasteful pro- | lications are known to me; also the illustrated 
ductions of the bibliopegic art are those of the | treatises by J. A. Arnett; that entitled Orna- 
renaissance period, especially the choice relics of | mental Art applied to Ancient and Modern Book- 
the Grolier or the Maioli collections, highly es- | binding, published by Cundall in 1848; the 
teemed by lovers of old books in all countries. | Specimens elaborately reproduced by Mr. Tuck- 
The Archzxological Institute has announced a | ett, a beautiful publication, of which, as I believe, 
special exhibition of specimens of ancient book- | two parts only have appeared ; and a few other 
binding for their monthly meeting on April 5th, ; matters of minor note, published on the Conti- 
and numerous choice examples have been prom- | nent. More ample information on the subject 
ised for the occasion. The collection will be | must doubtless have been given in other works. 
open to the members and their friends during a | — Notes and Queries. 





SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

WE are sometimes told that a man cannot 
really know himself: and, from the days of 
the Seven Sages till now, we have had dic- 
tum upon dictum setting forth at once how 
desirable and how difficult a thing it is for 
him to obtain such knowledge. There are 
few subjects of which preachers and moral- 
ists are fonder ; if the yra% ceavrov originally 
came down from heaven, it has lived to take 
refuge in children’s copy-books and in the 
margins of Treasuries of Knowledge. Like 
all apophthegms of the sort, it contains an 
element of truth; at the same time, like 
most apophthegms of the sort, it may easily 
be pressed and exaggerated in such a way 
as to contain much less truth than false- 
hood. 

In one sense it is clear that every man of 
average understanding must know himself 
far better than he knows anybody else, or 
than anybody else knows him. He must 
know better than anybody else the history 
of his own actions, the circumstances under 
which they were done, the motives and ob- 
jects which led him todo them. His knowl- 
edge of his own circumstances, motives, and 
objects may be far from perfect, but at any 
rate it is far more perfect than the knowl- 
edge which he can have of the circumstances, 
motives, and objects of anybody else. He 
is doubtless exposed to the various forms of 
what Butler calls self-delusion. He may re- 
fuse to look his own actions fairly in the 
face, and may invent excuses for himself 
which he would not invent for any one else. 
But self-delusion is, for the most part, vol- 
untary—at all events, in its origin. It is 
not so much a lack of power as a perversion 
of the will. The self-deluded man does not 
want the mere power of self-knowledge, but 
he has lost the will—perhaps in the end he 
has lost the power—to judge himself fairly. 
Setting self-delusion aside, it is clear that a 
man must know himself much better than 
he can know anybody else. In the case of 
other men, he can at most see their out- 
ward actions—he cannot really look into 
their hearts. A certain combination of 
acuteness and experience may indeed enable 
aman to practise something very like dis- 
cerning of spirits; he can, as the phrase is, 
see through everybody and every thing. But 
the very phrase of seeing through shows that 
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there is something to be seen through ; there 
are outward obstacles in the way of know- 
ing other people which do not stand in the 
way of a man’s knowledge of himself. To 
judge other people, he must argue, and com- 
pare, and follow the laws of evidence. To 
judge himself, he has nothing to do but to 
call his memory and his conscience into 
play. A man’s worst and his best actions 
are probably known to himself alone. The 
right hand does many a good and many a 
bad deed which the left hand knoweth not. 
None but the actor can tell the cireum- 
stances which diminish the guilt of what is 
in itself a great crime, or the circumstances 
which diminish the merit of what is in itself 
a noble and virtuous action. The appar- 
ently criminal man may have a thousand 
excuses which can never be known to his 
prosecutor or his judge, and the apparently 
virtuous man may be conscious to himself 
of a thousand defects in his best actions, of 
imperfection or even corruption in his mo- 
tives, which his admirers never dream of. 
Of a man’s moral state as towards his own 
conscience, no one can know so much as 
himself. 

And what is thus true of a man’s knowl- 
edge of his own moral being is in some, 
though in a decidedly inferior, degree true 
of his knowledge of his own intellectual be- 
ing. True it is that self-delusidn comes in 
yet more strongly when a man tries to judge 
his own intellectual productions—his liter- 
ary compositions, for instance—than when 
he tries to judge his own moral actions. 
Men are infinitely more vain and irritable 
under the criticism of the reviewer than they 
could be under that of the severest moral 
censor. Yet a man who can once look hon- 
estly at his own productions, knows a great 
deal about them which nobody else can 
know. He is alive to both beauties and 
faults to which nobody else is alive; and 
whatever we say of the beauties, the faults 
at least are commonly real faults. Every 
one who is much accustomed to speaking or 
writing, must know how often he is thor- 
oughly disappointed with his own speech, 
book, or article, and is half angry, half 
pleased, to find that nobody else is disap- 
pointed. The truth is, that he set up for 
himself a very high standard and failed to 
reach it; and he is therefore himself disap- 
pointed because he knows of his failure. 
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But no one else knows any thing of his fail- most instances, it would be truer to say that 
ure, because no one else knows any thing of he knows himself and his own case thor. 
the standard which he set up. Other peo-| oughly in themselves, but that he does not 
ple are satisfied if the result is positively know his adversary and his adversary’s case 
good, because they do not know how much thoroughly, and that therefore he does not 
better the author meant it to be. Or, again, | | | know himself and his own case in relation 
the reverse process takes place. Other peo-/to his adversary. He knows his own cir. 
ple do not take in the real excellence of cumstances, his own rights, wrongs, mo- 
what a man produces. Readers, for in-/| tives, provocations, etc., perfectly well; ; Only 
stance, do not stop to appreciate the con-|he does not know equally well the rights, 
scientious pains of a thoughtful and accu-| wrongs, motives, and provocations of his ad- 
rate writer. Most. people who have much | versary. His arguments may be perfectly 
experience of such matters will testify that, sound in themselves—perfectly convincing 
whether a man can safely judge of his own till they are weighed against other argu- 
writings or not, no other man can be safely | ments which he has perhaps never heard of, 
trusted to improve them in detail. and which, at all events, are not brought so 
How, then, is it that, while a man must, forcibly home to him. Every man who 
or at least can if he pleases, know himself | knows any thing of courts of justice knows 
both morally and intellectually better than | how convincing the arguments on one side 
anybody else can, yet the common voice of | seem, even to indifferent persons, till some- 
mankind refuses to accept a man’s estimate | thing equally or more convincing is brought 
of himself or to allow him to be a judge in| forward on the other side. And a candid 
his own cause? The common voice of man- | plaintiff or defendant will be perfectly as- 
kind is perfectly right in so doing. A man’s |tonished to find how much can be said 
knowledge of himself, whether intellectual or | against his own case which he never before 
moral, is a positive not a relative knowl- | thought of—enough commonly, if not to up- 
edge. He knows better than anybody else | set his own case, yet fully to justify the ad- 
how he stands towards his own conscience ; | verse party in disputing it. What a man 
but he knows less than anybody else how he | therefore really wants, is not knowledge of 
stands towards the rest of the world. And! himself, but knowledge of others, without 
it is not a man’s relation to his own con-| which his very knowledge of himself may 
science, but his relation to the rest of the! | Prove a snare. A third party looks on at 
world, which the rest of the world very prop- | itwo disputants. He does not know either 
erly takes as the groundwork of its estimate | so well as each knows himself, but his knowl- 
of him. Society, whether in the form of | | edge, though imperfect, is more equal. He 
positive law or of mere social intercourse, | | may know one as well as he knows the other, 
does not so much regard the inherent vir-| which the disputants cannot do, and, with 
tuousness or viciousness of this or that his imperfect but equal knowledge of both 
course of action as it regards the effect | cases, he can weigh and compare the two in 
which it may have upon society itself. A away which is not possible to the more per- 
man who has, and rightly has, the full ap- | fect but unequal knowledge of the two dis- 
probation of his own conscience, may often |  putants. Society may very often, in one 
really do more mischief to others, and may sense, condemn a man wrongfully —that is, 
very commonly be far more disagreeable to it may not give him all the credit that is 
others, than one whose inspection of his own | ‘due to him for purity of motives; and at 
heart must discover things very much ug- the same time, it may condemn him quite 
lier in themselves. Let two men have a dis- | rightfully from its own point of view, which 
pute; each vehemently maintains and con- looks upon men, not as virtuous or vicious 
scientiously believes that he is alone in the before their own consciences, but as useful 
right; yet one certainly, and both probably, | or useless, agreeable or disagreeable, to 
will be set down by others as being i in the mankind in general. 
wrong. It is not uncommon to say in such | So with a man’s intellectual position. A 
a case that the disputant does not know him-| man may be conscious of real beauties and 
self, that he does not know the weakness of real faults in his works which others pass 
his own arguments, and so forth. Now, in| | by ; ; but others judge of his works in rela- 
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tion, not to himself, but to other men. They | 
give him no credit for care the results of | 
which are not clearly apparent, and they are | 
not disposed to censure him for failures | 
which nobody but himself knows to be fail- | 
ures. A man may have great powers and | 
great knowledge, but if he will not use his 
powers or cannot use his knowledge, he must 
not complain if the world at large sets no 
store by either. A man of less powers and 
less knowledge, who makes the most of what 
powers and knowledge he has, is, as far as 
the rest of mankind are concerned, abler 
and more learned than one who has a really 
greater light, but who, perversely, or un- 
luckily, hides it under a bushel. The gen- 
eral estimate of a man’s intellect may be 
positively very unjust; he may know him- 
self to be underrated or overrated; but, 
looked at, not positively but relatively and 
comparatively, it may not be far from the 
truth. Society regards not so much the 
amount of ability or the amount of knowl- 
edge as the way in which ability and knowl- 
edge are made available to the use of society. 
A man may know the positive amount of 
his own knowledge; but he cannot so well 
know the positive amount of the knowledge 
of his neighbor. For the most ignorant man 
will have some points on which he knows 
more than the best-informed. The world at 
large cannot tell, and does not care to know, 
the actual amount of a man’s knowledge ; 
it judges how much he knows relatively to 
itself—that is, how much he can make prac- 





tically useful. 


We all, then, know—or if we choose, may 
know—our own virtues and vices, our own 
knowledge and ignorance, better than any- 
body else can tell us—that is, we know them 
relatively to ourselves better than anybody 
else can tell us. But we shall find others 
far better monitors as to their value rela- 
tively to other people. The really difficult 
part of self-knowledge is for a man to be 
able to take his own measure, not only posi- 
tively, but relatively—to know his place as 
regards others—not only to know whether 
an action is abstractedly right or wrong, but 
to know how it will affect others, and what 
others will think of it. It is an ugly doc- 
trine that private vices are public benefits, 
but most certainly private virtues are often 
public evils. The self-knowledge which is 
so difficult to obtain is, in fact, knowledge 
of others and of our own position with regard 
to them. A man knows himself, in this 
sense, only by knowing his neighbor. He 
knows his own case by knowing his adver- 
sary’s case. It is this calm, dispassionate 
power of going out of one’s self and into 
another, of looking at one’s self as one 
looks at another man, and looking at an- 
other man as at one’s self, which is the real 
trial. Every man who does not play tricks 
with his conscience can take his own positive 
measure ; but it requires a rather rare com- 
bination of gifts to take his own measure 
relatively to others. “Yet, without such 
knowledge, a man does not really know him- 
self, and so far the Seven Sages and the 
writing-masters preach a true morality. 





Monrronp is wonderful: apoplexy and gout 
do their worst, but cannot subduc his spirits and 
esprit ; he killed us with laughing at his stories 
about M. de Talleyrand’s death, which, though 
it deeply affected him, has still its ludicrous 
side: and his legacy of a standing-up desk to 
write at did not soften his natural inclination to 
bea little sarcastic. He said that when the sig- 
nature to the retractation was signed, a priest 
declared that it was a miracle, on which he 
gravely said that he had already known of just 
such another miracle—that ‘ when General Gou- 
vins was killed, he, Montrond, with General 
Latour Maubourg, went to the spot where he 
lay, and that they asked the only person who 
had seen the catastrophe how it occurred ; this 
was a hussar, who replied, ‘‘ Le boulet l’a frappé, 
et il n’avoit que juste le temps de me dire, Pre- 





nez ma bourse et ma montre; et il est mort!’ ” 
This apologue, as you may suppose, was like a 
shell thrown into Dino’s coterie. 


Bos Buen, when travelling with the Mar- 
quis of Ely through the Highlands, turned the 
marquis out of his own carriage, because he did 
not know who was the mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In vain might he look for ~ travelling 
companion here. Do you recollect a story of 
Tom Stepney’s about his countrymen, the 
Welsh? On the Restoration of Charles II. a 
form of prayer and thanksgiving was sent down 
into Wales, to be read in all churches and chap- 
els. ‘‘ This is all very well, perhaps, for Charles 
II.,” said the Welsh; ‘but what is become of 
Charles I.?”? Of Cromwell they had never 
heard a syllable. 





A CHILD’S FIRST LETTER. 


A DARK HOUR. 


“LEAVE me awhile! my heart is crushed, and 

some mysterious power 

All the sad burden of my life has pressed into 
this hour. 

Leave me awhile !—gay voices stir unfathomed 
depths of pain ;— 

Leave me to fight my fight alone, till I can 
smile again. 

My spirit, like some angry wind that sweeps 
the wintry sky, 

Gathers up all the darkest clouds, and whirls 
them swiftly by. 

My weary eyes forget to gaze where spring’s 
bright flowers abound ; 

Yet seck out all the faded leaves that die upon 
the ground. 

With sunlight from the heart shut out, —no 
blue in all the skies, 

I’m borne back to the olden time, and all its 
memories ! 

The absent ones—the changed—the dead—a 
long and sad array— 

From the dim past stretch out their hands, 
and-hold my heart to-day. 

They come unsought, grave, sombre guests, 
those ghosts of loving hearts ; 

Each mocks me with some vanished joy, and 
then—too soon—departs. 

So leave me now; for human words and hu- 
man tears are vain ;— 

Leave me to fight my fight alone, till I can 
smile again.” 


There was no power on earth to soothe; we 
could but breathe a prayer, 

That some good angel, passing by, would take 
her in his care ;— 

Would gently turn her tearful eyes from vis- 
ions of the past, 

And point to where her weary soul might find 
its rest at last. 

—Dublin University Magazine. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LETTER. 


To write to papa, ’tis an enterprise bold 
For the fairy-like maiden scarce seven years 


old : 

And see! What excitement the purpose hath 
wrought 

In eyes that when gravest seem playing at 
thought ! 


The light little figure surprised into rest, 

The smiles that will come, so demurely re- 
pressed, 

The long-pausing hand on the paper that lies, 

The sweet puzzled look in the pretty blue 
eyes,— 


*Tis a beautiful picture of childhood in calm, 
One cheek swelling soft o’er the white dimpled 
palm 





Sunk deep in its crimson, and just the clear tip 
Of an ivory tooth on the full under lip. 


How the smooth forehead knits ; with her arm 
round his neck, 

It were easier far than on paper to speak ; 

We must loop up those ringlets; their rich falh 
ing gold 

Would blot out the story as fast as ’twas told. 


And she meant to have made it in bed, but it 
seems 

Sleep melted too soon all her thoughts into 
dreams ; 

But hush! by that sudden expansion of brow, 

Some fairy familiar has whispered it now. 


How she labors exactly each letter to sign, 

Goes over the whole at the end of each line, 

And lays down the pen to clasp hands with de 
light, 

When she finds an idea especially bright. 


At last the small fingers have crept to an end; 

No statesman his letter ’twixt nations hath 
penned 

With more sense of its serious importance, and 
few 

In a spirit so loving, so earnest, and true. 


She smiles at a feat so unwonted and grand, 

Draws a very long breath, rubs the cramped 
little hand ; 

May we read it? 
maybe 

One day you will write what one only must see. 


Oh, yes; my sweet maiden, 


Is it surely a letter? So beautifully lies 

Uncertainty yet in those beautiful eyes, 

And the parted lip’s coral is deepening in glow, 

And the eager flush mounts to the forehead of 
snow. 


*Tis informal and slightly discursive, we fear; 

Not a line without love, but the love is sincere. 

Unchanged papa said he would have it depart 

Like — leaf dropped out of her innocent 
eart. 


Great news of her garden, her lamb, and her 
ir 
Of mamma, and of baby’s last wonderful word ; 


With an ardent assurance —they neither can 
la 


play, 
Nor learn, nor be happy, while he is away. 


Will he like it? Ay, will he! what letter could 


seem, 

Though an angel indited, so charming to him ? 
How the fortunate poem to honor would rise 
That should never be read by more critical eyes! 
Ah, would for poor rhymesters such favor could 


As waits, my fair child, on thy letter and thee! 
—Household Words. 
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NosLeE and learned editors have given us 
innumerable volumes of the memoirs of 
statesmen, politicians, poets, and wits of the 
last century. Now here are two gentlemen, 
Mr. R. W. Blencowe and Mr. Mark An- 
thony Lower, who have had the reading of 
a manuscript diary in one hundred and six- 
teen stout memorandum-books, and instead 
of publishing it all have only sent a modest 
paper of extracts to the “ Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections.” The diarist is Mr. 
Thomas Turner, general shopkeeper at East 
Hothly, in Sussex. He sold grocery, dra- 
pery, haberdashery, hats, nails, cheese, 
brandy, paper, tobacco, and coffins; and in 
the parlor behind his shop he made entries 
not only as a tradesman of his dealings with 
his customers, but as husband, vestryman, 
neighbor, and a man of his home life, and 
his dealings with society at large. He was 
so much of a scholar that he had begun 
life as a village schoolmaster, taking three- 
pence a week for educating the son of a 
country gentleman, and when he gave up 
school-keeping the odor of scholarship dwelt 


with him. He says, “Reading and study 
(might I be allowed the phrase) would in a 
manner be both drink and meat to me, was 


my circumstances but independent.” His 
circumstances not being independent he had 
also a relish for calf’s liver and hog’s-heart 
pudding, and a weakness for strong beer 
that he spills much ink in deploring. 

When Mr. Turner was born, in the year 
seventeen twenty-eight, an admiralty sur- 
vey of the British coasts had not a word for 
Newhaven, Worthing, or Brighton, and 
passed lightly over Hastings as a small 
town. In the days of Mr. Turner’s father, 
judges in the spring circuits never ventured 
farther into the slough of Sussex than East 
Grinstead, or Horsham. Chancellor Cow- 
per, when a barrister on circuit, wrote to 
his wife in sixteen ninety, that “the Sussex 
ways are bad and ruinous beyond imagina- 
tion. I vow ’tis a melancholy consideration 
that mankind will inhabit such a heap of 
dirt for a poor livelihood. The country is a 
sink of about fourteen miles broad, which 
receives all the water that falls from two 
long ranges of hills on both sides of it; 
and not being furnished with convenient 
draining, is kept moist and soft by the water 
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till the middle of a dry summer, which is 
only able to make it tolerable to ride for a 
short time. The same day I entered Sur- 
rey, a fine champagne country, dry and dusty 
as if the season of the year had shifted in a 
few hours from winter to midsummer.” In 
such a district, with the wretched roads 
made passable by an occasional causeway of 
stones on one side, for the use of the farm- 
ers, who with their wives on pillions behind 
them jogged from village to town, lived Mr. 
T. Turner. In his young schoolmaster days, 
he desired to confine his over-easy temper 
within rules, and set down his determina- 
tion to live a good, wholesome life, rising 
early, breakfasting between seven and eight, 
dining between twelve and one, not eating 
too much meat, and supping upon weak 
broth, water-gruel, or milk pottage, with 
now and then a fruit pie for a change, and 
to go to bed at ten o’clock. ‘ If,” he said, 
‘‘T am at home or in company abroad, I 
will never drink more than four glasses of 
strong beer: one to toast the king’s health, 
the second to the royal family, the third to 
all friends, and the fourth to the pleasure of 
the company. If there is either wine or 
|punch, never upon any terms or persuasion 
to drink more than eight glasses, each glass 
to hold no more than half a quarter of a 
pint.” Alas for these resolves on modera- 
| tion ! 

Mr. Turner in his back parlor read books 
of all kinds. He desired to cultivate his 
mind in every corner, and set down the 
names of the books he read, with his opin- 
ions upon them. Within five or six weeks 
he digested Gay’s Poems, Stewart on the 
Supreme Being, the Whole Duty of Man, 
the Universal Magazine, Paradise Lost 
and Regained, Othello, Thomson’s Seasons, 
Tournefort’s Voyage to the Levant, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, and Peregrine Pickle. On 
one day he says, “In the evening I read 
part of the fourth volume of the Tatler ;. 
the oftener I read it the better I like it. 
I think I never found the vice of drinking 
so well exploded in my life, as in one of the 
numbers.” The twentieth of June being 
his birthday, “I treated,” he says, “my 
scholars with about five quarts of strong 
beer, and had an issue cut in my leg.” 
‘“‘Sunday, I went down to Jones, where we 
drank one bow] of punch and two muggers 
of bamboo; and I came home again in liq- 
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uor. Oh! with what horrors does it fill 
my heart, to think I should be guilty of 
doing so, and on a Sunday too! Let me 
once more endeavor, never, no never, to be | 
guilty of the same again!” Mr. T. T. was | 
a patriot, too. In seventeen fifty-six, a| 
month or two after he had resigned his 
school to Francis Elless, he “heard of the 
loss of Fort St. Philip and the whole island 
of Minarco (Minorca)... . Never did the 
English nation suffer a greater blot. O 
my country, my country!—O Albian, Al- 
bian! I doubt thou art tottering on the 
brink of ruin and desolation this day! 
The nation is allin a foment upon account of 
losing dear Minarco.” On the whole, how- 
ever, there were more occasions given by 
the war for rejoicing and bell-ringing than 
for despondency. East Hothly was in the 
neighborhood of Halland-house, an estate 
of the Duke of Newcastle’s, where there 
were great doings when the duke came 
down, and where the duke’s steward, Mr. 
Coates, set the example of loyalty by tap- 
ping the strong beer on all national occa- 
sions. Invited to one such gathering, Mr. 
Turner, before setting out, records in his 
diary that he is very miserable at the pros- 


pect of having to make a beast of himself | 


before going to bed. “ But what can I do? 
If I goe, I must drink just as they please, 
or otherwise I shall be called a poor singu- 
lar fellow. If I stay at home, I shall be 
stigmatized with the name of being a poor, 
proud, ill-natured wretch, and perhaps diso- 
blige Mr. Coates. Mr. Coates, representing 
the custom of Halland-house, no trifling 
matter to the general dealer in a village of 
some five hundred inhabitants, was not to 
be disobliged. Mr. T. Turner went, and 
drank health and success ina glass of strong 
beer apiece to: 1, His Majesty ; 2, the Royal 
Family; 3, the King of Prussia; 4, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick; 5, Lord Anson; 
6, His Grace the Duke of Newcastle; 7, 
his Duchess; 8, Lord Abergavenny; 9, 
Admiral Boscawen; 10, Mr. Pelham of 
Stanmore; 11, the Earl of Aneram; 12, 
Lord Gage; 13, Marshal Keith, and several 
more loyal healths. ‘ About ten I deserted, 
and came safe home; but to my shame do 
I mention it, very much in liquor. Before 
Icame away, I think I may say there was 
not one sober person in company.” This 
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| was a party of twenty, including the clergy. 
men of that and the adjoining parish. 

At the merry meetings of the tradesmen 
| held among themselv es, especially the rounds 
| | of supper parties given at Christmas, the 
wives got drunk with the husbands. “ Their 
| mirth being rather obstreperious than serious 
and agreeable. Oh! how silly is mankind 
to delight so much in vanity and tran- 
sitory joys!” Thomas Turner was a pru- 
dent, thriving man, a churchwarden in his 
time, and arbitrator of the quarrels of the 
parish, who left a flourishing business to his 
son. His first wife, with whom he records 
all his quarrels, and of whom he records also 
his hearty liking and affection, was a pru- 
dent, thrifty woman, yet even she was some- 
times brought home on a servant’s back, 
after he had slipped away, as far gone:as he 
dared to be, leaving her behind to make his 
excuses. When they played cards, it was 
brag or whist—usually brag—they played 
at, and we have record of pleasant sittings 
at cards between Mr. and Mrs. Turner and 
a couple of neighbors, which were contin- 
ued as innocent entertainment all the night 
through. The stakes were small. The di- 
| arist records on one occasion special lamen- 
tation because he has lost at brag three 
shillings, which “‘ might have been” given 
to the poor. 

Mr. Thomas Turner, as became the trades- 
man of a hundred years ago, had a due rev- 
erence forrank. Here is one of his entries : 
** Sunday, July 10. The Right Hon. Geo. 
Cholmondely, Earl Cholmondely, Viscount 
Malpas, joint vice-treasurer of Ireland, Lord 
Lieutenant, cust. rot., and Vice-Admiral of 
Cheshire, Governor of Chester Castle, Lord 
Lieutenant of Anglesea, Caernarvon, Flint, 
Merioneth, and Montgomery, Steward of 
the Royal Manor of Sheen, in Surrey, and 
Knight of the Bath, being a visiting at Mr. 
Coates’, was at church this morning.” So 
Mr. Turner worshipped the lord on that 
Sunday at any rate. 

On the 15th of October, 1756, having been 
just three years married, the diarist in the 
back parlor behind the shop, looks back on 
a series of matrimonial quarrels, and on af- 
flictions “‘ which we have justly deserved by 
the many anemosityes and desentions which 
have been continually fermented between us 
and our friends.” But now, he adds, we 
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“begin to live happy; and Iam thoroughly | 
persuaded, if I knew my own mind, that if J 
I was single again, and at liberty to make! 
another choice, I should do the same; I| 
mean, make her my wife who is so now.” 
The chief of the “ fermenting parties ” was 
—of course—his wife’s mother, Mrs. Slater, 
avery Xantippe, he says, “ having a great 
volubility of tongue for invective, and espe- 
cially if I am the subject; though what the 
good woman wants with me I know not.” 

It was the refuge slag of the extinct iron 
works that hardened the narrow slip of Sus- 
sex road that could be travelled over in the 
winter-time, when, a little more advanced in 
the world, Mr. Turner kept a horse, saddle, 
and pillion of his own; before he could do 
that, he hired or borrowed. Thus he writes 
one day, in the damp autumn weather: 
“My wife and I having fixed to go to Hart- 
field, my wife endeavored to borrow a horse 
of Jos. Fuller, Tho. Fuller, Will Piper, and 
Jos. Burgess, to no purpose, they having no 
reason for not doing it, but want of good- 
nature and a little gratitude ; though I make 
no doubt but they will, some or other of 
them, be so good-natured as soon to come 
and say, ‘Come, do write this land-tax or 
window-tax book for us;’ then I always find 
good-nature enough to doit, andat the same 
time to find them in beer, gin, pipes, and 
tobacco ; and then poor ignorant wretches, 
they sneak away, and omit to pay for their 
paper; but, God bless them, I’ll think it 
proceeds more from ignorance than ill-na- 
ture. My wife having hired a horse of John 
Watford, about four o’clock we set out on 
our journey for Hartfield, and as we were 
riding along near to Hastingford, no more 
than a foot’s pace, the horse stood still, and 
continued kicking up until we was both off, 
ina very dirty hole (but, thanks be to God, 
.we received no hurt). My wife was obliged 
to go into Hastingford House, to clean her- 
self. My wife and I spent the even at my 
father Slater’s. We dined off some ratios 
of pork and green sallard.” 

When there was a race of any sort at 
Lewes, Mr. Turner went to see it, and came 
home in such a state as to call for the re- 





proach on himself in his diary that he “ be- 
haved more like an ass than any human be- | 
ing—doubtless not like one that calls himself | 
Christian.” On the whole, however, he | 
was a good, church-going householder. This | 
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is a Sunday record, for example: “ My whole 
family at church—myself, wife, maid, and 
the two boys. We dined off a piece of 
boiled beef and carrots, and current suet- 
pudding, and we had, I think, too extreme 
good sermons this day preached unto us. 
Tho. Davey at our house in the even, to 
whom I read five of Tillotson’s sermons.” 
This unfortunate Thomas Davey must have 
stood in very particular need ot edification ; 
for Tillotson’s sermons are poured into him 
whenever he appears. Soon afterwards we 
read of another Sunday; ‘ Tho. Davey came 
in the evening, to whom I read six of Til- 
lotson’s sermons.” This was a stormy time 
in the back parlor. A little before we had 
read: “ This day how are my most sanguine 
hopes of happiness frustrated! I mean the 
happiness between myself and wife, which 
hath now continued for some time ; but, oh! 
this day it has become the contrari!” Anda 
little afterwards we read: ‘Oh! how tran- 
sient is all mundane bliss! I who, on Sun- 
day last,” (when Thomas Davey had the six 
sermons read to him), “ was all calm and 
serenity in my breast, am now nought but 
storm and tempest. Well may the wise 
man say, ‘It were better to dwell in a cor- 
ner of the house-top, than with a contentious 
woman in a wide house.’” On the follow- 
ing Christmas-day, ‘“ the Widow Marchant, 
Hannah and James Marchant, dined with us 
on a buttock of beef, and a plum suet-pud- 
ding. Tho. Davey at our house in the even, 
to whom I read two nights of the Complaint.” 
Thomas Davey had material for a complaint 
of his own, we think; but Doctor Young’s 
Night Thoughts was a favorite work with 
Mr. Turner. 

Mrs. Porter, the clergyman’s wife was not 
always civil to her friends in their character 
as tradespeople, but when she was, it was a 
great pleasure to serve her. “ I went down 
to Mrs. Porter’s,” writes the diarist one day, 
“and acquainted her I could not get her 
gown before Monday, who received me with 
all the affability, courtesy, and good-humor 
imaginable. Oh! what a pleasure it would 
be to serve them was they always in such a 
temper; it would even induce me, almost, 
to forget to take a just profit. In the even 
I read part of the New Whole Duty of Man.” 
A few days afterwards, he says, “‘ We supped 
at Mr. Fuller’s, and spent the evening with 
a great deal of mirth till between one and 
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two. Tho. Fuller brought my wife home 
upon his back. I cannot say I came home 
sober, though I was far from being bad com- 
pany. I think we spent the evening with a 
great deal of pleasure.” Sometimes there 
were drunken fights between neighbors as 
they met each other on their way home from 
their several merry meetings. T.T. records 
a great fight with Doctor Stone, the occasion 
of which he was much puzzled to remember 
the next morning. Another night there was 
a more considerable fight, from which T. T. 
escaped on the horse of a friend who was 
interposing in his favor. 

Mr. Porter, the clergyman, who was a man 
of some substance, a Greek scholar and a 
pastor, long kindly remembered in the par- 
ish, joined with his wife in many of the fes- 
tive riots that were in those days looked 
upon as celebrations of good fellowship, and 
from which he could not easily have with- 
drawn himself without being regarded as a 
churl. The wine-drinking among the polite, 
good society, with its three-bottle-men, was 
represented among village tradesmen chiefly 
by the drinking of strong beer and spirits. 
Here, for example, is the plan of a merry- 
meeting at Whyly: ‘ We played at bragg 
the first part of the even. After ten we went 
to supper on four boiled chickens, four boiled 
ducks, minced veal, sausages, cold roast 
goose, chicken pastry, and ham. Our com- 
pany, Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coates, Mrs. Atkins, Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Piper 
and wife, Joseph Fuller and wife, Tho. Fuller 
and wife, Dame Durrant, myself and wife, 
Mr. French’s family. After supper our be- 
havior was far from that of serious, harm- 
less mirth ; it was downright obstreperious, 
mixed with a great deal of folly and stupid- 
ity. Our diversion was dancing or jumping 
about, without a violin or any music, sing- 
ing foolish healths, and drinking all the time 
as fast as it could be well poured down ; and 
the parson of the parish was one among the 
mixed multitude.” Mr. Turner slipped away 
unobserved at three o’clock in the morning, 
leaving his wife to make his excuse. Though 
very far from sober, he came home safely 
without tumbling, and at ten minutes past 
five his wife was brought home by Mr. 
French’s servant. She was hardly got into 
bed when some returning revellers, with the 
parson and his wife at their head, beat at 
the outer door. The parson’s wife, Mrs. 





Porter, ‘ pretended she wanted some cream 
of tartar; but as soon as my wife got out of 
bed, she vowed she should come down. She 
found Mr. Porter, Mr. Fuller and his wife, 
with a lighted candle and part of a bottle of 
wine and a glass. The. next thing,” says 
T. T., “was to have me down-stairs.” Ag 
he would not come down, they went up to 
him, dragged him out of bed, made him put 
on his wife’s petticoats, and dance without 
shoes and stockings, until they had emptied 
the bottle of wine, and also a bottle of their 
victim’s beer. Doubtless they were punish- 
ing him for having left their company. It 
was not till about three o’clock in the after. 
noon that these people found their way to 
their respective homes. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the diary says, “ We had as good a 
sermon as ever I heard Mr. Porter preach, 
it being against swearing.” 

Of the prevalence of the habit of swearing 
the back parlor diary gives frequent illustra- 
tion. The debates at the vestry meetings 
seems to have consisted chiefly in successive 
rounds of oaths. ‘In the even I went down 
to the vestry; there was no business of any 
moment to transact, but oaths and impreca- 
tions seemed to resound from all sides of 
the room ; the sounds seemed to be harsh 
and grating, so that I came home soon after 
seven. I believe, if the penalty were paid 
assigned by the legislature, by every person 
that swears that constitute our vestry, there 
would be no need to levy any tax to main- 
tain our poor.” The poor might literally 
have been fed upon curses. Again, on an- 
other day, he wrote; ‘ After dinner I went 
down to Jones to the vestry. We had sev- 
eral warm arguments at our vestry to-day, 
and several volleys of execrable oaths often- 
time redouned, from almost all parts of the 
room. A most rude and shocking thing at 
public meetings.” 

Mrs. Turner had continual ill health; the 
diarist becomes melancholy and affectionate 
as her life draws to a close. His recrea- 
tions have to be enjoyed without her. She 
can no longer go to see the mountebank at 
the next village, or the sesmorama, or the 
person at Jones’ with an electrical machine. 
“My niece and I went to see it; and thoe1 
have seen it several years agoe, I think there 
is something in it agreeable and instructing, 
but at the same time very surprising. As 
to my own part, I am quite at a loss to form 
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any idea of the pheeinomina.” The wife dies 
at last, and the diarist observes: ‘I may 
justly say with the incomparable Mr. Young, 
‘Let them whoever lost an angel, pity me.’” 

Two or three years after the death of his 
“dear Peggy,” Mr. Turner, who pined in 
his journal “for want of the company of 
the more softer sex,” lost his friend Mr. 
French, “ after a long and lingering illness, 
which it is to be doubted was first brought 
on by the to frequent use of spirituous liq- 
uors, and particularly gin. If it was possi- 
ble to make any estimate of the quantity he 
drank for several years, I should think he 
could not drink less, on a moderate compu- 
tation, than twenty gallons a year.” This 
was looked upon as a degeneracy by the di- 
arist. “Custom,” he says, “has brought 
tea and spirituous liquors so much in fashion, 
that I dare be bold to say, they often, to 
often, prove ourruin. I think, since I have 
lived at Hothly, I never knew trade so dull, 
or money so scarce, the whole neighborhood 
being almost reduced to poverty.” 

We part from Mr. Turner with the ap- 
proach of the event that brought his diary 
to an abrupt end. About four years after 
the death of his Peggy, he married Molly 


Hicks, a girl with expectations of property, 
and the daughter of a yeoman, though her- 
self a servant to Luke Spence, Esq., of 
South Malling. The courtship was tremen- 
dously fatiguing. On one day, says the wor- 
thy little shopkeeper, who owns that neither 
he nor his Molly are good-looking, “in the 
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afternoon, rode over to Chiddingly to pay 
my charmer, or intended wife, or sweet- 
heart, or whatever other name may be more 
proper, a visit at her father’s, where I drank 
tea, in company with their family and Miss 
Ann Thatcher. I supped there on some 
rasures of bacon. It being an excessive wet 
and windy night, I had the opportunity, sure 
I should say the pleasure, or perhaps some 
might say the unspeakable happiness, to sit 
up with Molly Hicks, or my charmer, all 
night. I came home at forty minutes past 
five in the morning—I must not say fa- 
tigued ; no, no, that could not be; it could 
be only a little sleepy for want of rest.” 
These night-watches of courtship, filled, he 
says, with serious discourse, were rather fre- 
quent, and at last the book in the back par- 
lor contained the honest confession: ‘ Very 
dull and sleepy ; this courting does not agree 
with my constitution, and perhaps it may be 
only taking pains to create more pains.” 
Such a sketch of the life of a village shop- 
keeper a hundred years ago, reminds us of 
a change of manners as conspicuous among 
the people as among the clergy of the rural 
parishes. With all the defects peculiar to 
provincial life—as there are defects peculiar 
also to life in great cities—at the present 
day, we are surely wholesomer and riser im 
than we could possibly have been, and we 


\live longer lives than we could easily have 


lived, under the social conditions which af- 
flicted Mr. Turner, grocer, draper, chandler, 
etc., of East Hothly, and which impoverished 
so many of his neighbors. 





Dr. E1rsevt, of Prague, has made a very im- 
portant discovery connected with researches for 
the detection of contagious miasma in the air. 
In the foundling hospital at Repy, near Prague, 
there were, among two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, between the ages of six and ten years, 
ninety-two cases of Dlennorrhea of the ocular 
conjunctiva. This epidemic ophthalmia fully 
convinced Dr. Eiselt that the contagion could 
be transmitted by other means than by contact. 
He instructed the nurses to carefully avoid 
touching the eyes of the patients; but, notwith- 
standing the greatest precautions, the doctor and 
his assistants were attacked by the same disorder. 





Then, by the aid of the Acroscope of M. Pouchet, 
he examined the atmosphere of one of the sick 
wards, and in the first current of air through the 
apparatus he distinctly saw little pus cells, which 
had undoubtedly served as the vehicle of con- 
tagion. Several members of the Imperial Medi- 
cal Society of Vienna, appreciating the high im- 
portance of this discovery, have united together 
to pursue researches in the matter. 


Swirt observes, that the accommodating your 
wants to your means is like cutting off your feet 
to avoid the expense of shoes. 
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From The Spectator, 27 April. 
PROGRESS OF SPAIN IN THE 
WEST. 

THERE is one country in the world, and 
only one, which benefits by the disruption of 
the American Union. To the world in gen- 
eral that event is an unmixed injury, the 
loss of a great example, the destruction, if 
we may so speak, of a political lighthouse. 
To England and to France, in a less degree, 
it involves besides, present annoyance and 
future danger to their commerce. Russia 
fears the loss of a valuable, though eccentric, 
ally ; Germans sympathize in the humilia- 
tion of their second home; while the conti- 
nent of America, from Florida to Paraguay, 
foresees in the reckless action of the South 
the coming triumph of the buccaneers. To 
Spain, and Spain alone, is the disruption an 
unmixed good. The rooted antipathy to 
Spain which the Americans inherit, with bet- 
ter prejudices, from the Puritan settlers, has 
been fostered by events and successive Gov- 
ernments into a political passion. The only 
European race the Americans have ever con- 
quered are Spaniards and their descendants. 
The territories Americans most ardently 
covet are the rich islands of the Gulf, and 
the wide and half-populated states stretch- 
ing down to Panama, which are all held by 
men of Spanish lineage and tongue. Span- 


THE 


‘jards have put Americans to death, justifia- 


bly, it is true, but still for enterprises with 
which the dominant class enthusiastically 
sympathized. Inrevenge an American Pres- 
ident assembled a congress of envoys to 
consider publicly the easiest means of plun- 
dering Spain. Offers to buy Cuba were 
ostentatiously put forward in Presidents’ 
speeches, and Spain, smarting at once under 
insult and invasion, felt herself compelled to 
keep up a war armament in the island, while 
still unable to commence the contest. The 
disruption at once terminates the pressure. 
The South alone is scarcely a fair match for 
Spain. Without the help of the North she 
could hardly defend her own coasts, cer- 
tainly land no army of invasion in Cuba it- 
self. The captain-general, whose duty has 
hitherto been divided between pocketing the 
profit of slave-smuggling and watching the 
intrigues of the fillibusters, draws a freer 
breath. Cuba is safe for the present, and 
its Government, by a not unnatural transi- 
tion, employs the garrison relieved from 
watch for purposes ofaggression. Still more 
naturally, a captain-general, once disposed 
to the aggressive, turns his eyes to the great 
and unprotected island which stretches into 
the Gulf, not a hundred miles from his own 
windows, and half of which is still, in the 
proud theory of Spaniards, a de jure colony 
of Spain. 


PROGRESS OF SPAIN 


IN THE WEST. 


For months past the Government of Cuba 
‘has been in communication with Santana, 
| the most powerful man in the Mulatto Re. 
| public of Dominica. Whether he is an ordi- 
nary traitor, or a politician afraid of the 
blacks of Haiti, or, as is most probable, at 
once far-sighted and venal, matters little, By 
his connivance, small parties of Spaniards 
have been landed on the coast, part of the 
mulatto population have been induced to ac- 
cede, the Spanish flag has been raised, and 
the Republic annexed by popular outcry to 
the Spanish crown. Special correspondents 
do not yet include Dominica in their travels, 
but, in the absence of further evidence, it is 
probable that the mulattoes really favor 
Spain, which may have granted them guar- 
antees against the blacks. The captain- 
general of Cuba, delighted with his success, 
at once accepted the annexation, subject al- 
ways to the veto of the crown, and despatched 
a powerful armament to maintain the new 
authority. The expedition comprises, it is 
said, five thousand men, and as that number 
is about the force the Cuban Government 
could spare, the statement is probably accu- 
rate. They have landed in safety, and the 
chances of local resistance are exceedingly 
small. The Spanish soldiers are among the 
best in the world, accustomed to the climate, 
and aided by the faction which has sun- 
moned them to its aid. Haiti, no longer 
under the rule of a single unscrupulous chief, 
is powerless to aid any who may resist, and, 
indeed, is reported willing to accept a Span- 
ish protectorate. The negroes may fight, 
but they are no match for a regular army, 
and unless Europe interferes, Hispaniola— 
we use the name as including both sides of 
the island—may be considered once more 
Spanish. Europe, in this case, means sim- 
ply England. The French Government is 
probably favorable, certainly not hostile to 
the expedition, and no other power of the 
Continent is even tempted to interfere. The 
responsibility rests on England alone, and 
her position becomes painful in the extreme. 

On the one hand, the duty of incessant re- 
pression which seems to be imposed by cir- 
cumstances on England is to the last degree 
invidious. This country has politically no 
animosity to Spain, whose recent progress 
in civilization, the improvement of her rev- 
enue, and the development of her military 
strength have been watched with unfeigned 
pleasure. A weak Spain is a temptation to 
France, of which it is well to be permanently 
rid. The Spanish character, as it exists in 
the mass, when not displayed in religious 
persecution, creates in England a decided 
feeling of respect. If Spain regained her 
hold of Mexico, England would certainly not 
regret the change. Her dominion on the 
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American continent was civilization com- 

ared with the rule of the wretched savages 
and half-breeds, whom a century of revolu- 
tions have thrown up to power, as the scum 
rises to the top of a perturbed cesspool. It 
js not against our interests that Spain, if 
honestly independent, should extend her in- 
fluence, or even her direct authority. We 
are bound by no treaties to Haiti, and by no 
sympathies with the race of deteriorating 
savages who have destroyed the trade and 
the prosperity of the Queen of the Antilles. 
If the Spaniards would govern the island as 
the English govern Barbadoes or Ceylon, the 
.annexation would be an unmixed benefit to 
‘the world as well as to the population. 

But there is no chance whatever of Spain 
consenting to any arrangement of the kind. 
Not to mention the notorious faithlessness of 
her court, a faithlessness which has main- 
tained the slave-trade in spite of a direct 
money payment for its abolition, the inter- 
ests of Spain are opposed to any such stip- 
ulation. With Cuba tilled by a slave pop- 
ulation, Hispaniola cannot be cultivated by 
freemen. ‘The free blacks, in fact, will not 
work for pay. The country does not admit 
of European labor, and immigrants, whether 
imported from China or the African coast, 
are sure under Spaniards to become slaves. 
The existing population may be left in the 
mountains to avoid internecine war, but the 
slaves, who have over and over repeopled 
Cuba, will soon find labor for the plantations 
of Hispaniola. No power could prevent the 
Cuban planters, secure always of a fresh 
supply, from exporting their surplus to the 
neighboring island, and in a few years slave- 
breeding would become as important a trade 
in Cuba as in Virginia or Maryland. The 
result would be a direct extension of slavery, 
the one evil Great Britain stands pledged 
before Europe to prevent. To what other 
end have all our efforts against the slave- 
trade been directed ? England has not ex- 
pended millions to increase the horrors of 
the middle passage by the cramming the 
preventive squadron now entails. Her ob- 
ject has been to prevent the extension of the 
area of slavery by cutting off the sources of 
supply, and to this object she must adhere. 
Even if Spain would honestly adhere to the 
provisions of the treaties, and treat the im- 
portation of slaves as piracy, the situation 
would still be but little improved. The in- 
ternal slave-trade would still be operative 
between Cuba and the new possessions, and 
slavery would be extended over another 
country at present free from the presence of 
the crime. 

We have no sympathy with the fruitless 
anarchy to which one of the most beautiful 
islands in the world has been condemned. 
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We can accept with cordial pleasure any evi- 
dence of the renewed vitality and even the 
revived ambition of the Peninsula. But there 
are moral considerations superior both to 
civilization and political friendship, and they 
call imperatively on Great Britain to forbid 
the extension of slavery over or among a 
new population inhabiting a country nearly 
as large as Ireland, and twice as rich in nat- 
ural capabilities. 


From The Spectator, 27 April. 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


THE heavy thunder-cloud of war which 
has for some months lowered over the United 
States has now broken over South Carolina. 
The first success has been won by the South- 
ern Confederacy. The Montgomery Govern- 
ment has proved that it can act as well as 
threaten. On the 13th of April, Fort Sum- 
ter surrendered to General Beauregard, and 
the stars and stripes no longer fly from any 
point in the harbor of Charleston. How has 
this been brought about ? 

The question lay between the recognition 
of the revolted States and the enforcement 
of the law; between the surrender of such 
Federal rights and properties as yet re- 
mained intact, and the retention of them, 
and for some weeks the course of the Lin- 
coln Government was clouded with doubt. 
The President was too slow to please his 
impatient friends, and too menacingly re- 
served to please his enemies. The action of 
the Border States has been of a character 
to compel discretion and embarrass action. 
What they would do were war to arise was 
a question of great moment. Then the 
treasury at Washington was empty, the forts 
of the nation were unguarded and ungarri- 
soned, the munitions and weapons in store 
had been drained off to a large extent by the 
traitorous action of the Buchanan Govern- 
ment, and no provision has been made for 
supplying the President with the means of 
executing any steady and vigorous policy. 
Fort Sumter was beleaguered, and no gov- 
ernment which valued its honor and its future 
could dream of sacrificing that garrison and 
its gallant commander. Fort Pickens was 
threatened by the forces of the Confederacy, 
and Key West and Tortugas lay at their 
mercy—if they only had a navy. All this 
time the President was said to be doing noth- 
ing but make appointments, but the jeers of 
his enemies were ill-founded. The treasury 
has been filled by the spontaneous offering 
| of five times as much money at easy rates as 
| was required. Forts have been secured, 
‘ships of war made ready, cannon, arms, and 
munitions have been quietly collected, troops 
have been concentrated, transports char- 
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tered. Why nothing was known of ail this 
arose from the fact that by the exercise of 
threats of dismissal an amount of secrecy 
had been obtained unknown for many years. 
It is a mark of the decision and energy of 
the Government that it has been able to 
impose secrecy, and some mark of confi- 
dence that it can command money. It isa 
sign of a settled course of policy that Mr. 
Lincoln refused to receive in any way the 
commissioners from the Southern Confeder- 
acy, but what is that policy ? 

he Times correspondent, who has been 
in Washington, and evidently in close com- 
munication with the capitol, answers the 
question thus. “Be satisfied,” he writes, 
and he repeats the same thing several times, 
“be satisfied of this—the United States 
Government will give up no power or pos- 
session which it has at present got. By its 
voluntary act it will surrender nothing what- 
ever. No matter what reports may appear 
in the papers, or in letters, distrust them if 
they would lead you to believe that Mr. 
Lincoln is preparing either to abandon what 
he has now, or to recover that which he has 
not.” If that be Mr. Lincoln’s policy, and 
we have no better information, the next 
question is, how will he carry it out? 

The first attempt has failed in a striking 
and flagrant manner. Early in April the 
Government of Washington had caused a 
considerable force of troops to assemble at 


New York; had chartered a small squadron 
of powerful steamers, and fitted up three 


men-of-war to act as convoy. It was said 
this armament was simply intended to make 
good existing deficiencies and next contin- 
gencies ; that it would not go near Charles- 
ton, but steering further southward, rein- 
force Key West, and Tortugas, two posts of 
importance in the Gulf, and perhaps throw 
men and stores into Fort Pickens. When 
the bulk of the fleet had sailed on the 10th 
of April, the real object was disclosed—Fort 
Sumter was to be relieved, peaceably, if pos- 
sible, but relieved. The Southern general 
had evidently got some inkling of this, for 
on the 7th he cut off the supplies of the fort. 
On the 10th he learned from Governor Pick- 
ens that President Lincoln had formally 
en notice that supplies would be sent to 

ajor Anderson, peaceably, or by force. 
Thereupon General Beauregard, obtaining 
authority to do so from Montgomery, sum- 
moned Fort Sumter. Major Anderson re- 
fused to surrender; on the 12th the South- 
erns bombarded the fort, and on the 13th 
the garrison surrendered. At that very mo- 
ment part of the relieving force was in the 
offing, and thus General Beauregard only 
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anticipated the plans of the Northern army 
by a few hours. Here we have two central 
facts: the expedition to relieve the fort was 
planned at Washington, and executed by the 
orders of President Lincoln; the measures 
taken to seize Fort Sumter in anticipation 
were executed by the authority of President 
Jefferson Davis, and the two Confederacies 
are, therefore, officially at war. It would 
be quite legitimate to infer further that the 
New York Tribune was correct when it said, 
in speaking of the Fort Sumter expedition, 
“Tf rebellious cannon are now fired upon the 
flag of the United States (as in the case of 
the Star of the West), going out on an er- 
rand of peace, we may be sure that the 
United States will respond, and that effec. 
tively.” The New York Herald was right 
for once when it began its “ sensation ” com- 
ments on the news from Charleston with the 
words, ‘ Civil war has begun.” 

Thus, then, the prospect of the future is 
dark and lowering. The North has men, and 
what is more, money. In England sufficient 
account has never yet been taken of the vast 
strength which the North has in reserve— 
its free spirit, liable to be roused to fanati- 
cism. Once thoroughly roused, the North 
will act with all the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and it is difficult to conceive the 
defeat of nineteen millions of free people by 
the comparatively small white population of 
the South. On the other hand, there isa 
fanaticism also in the South. There is plenty 
of material for armies in the ** mean whites,” 
and plenty of soldiership as well as states- 
manship in the slave-owning, slavery-glori- 
fying aristocracy. Money may be the weak 
point in the Southern armor, but they have 
even got money for present needs. The 
relative power of the two sections at the out- 
set would be unequal, for the South has 
larger forces at its immediate disposal. As 
the Northern attempt to relieve Fort Sum- 
ter has roused the South, so we believe there 
are two acts which the South might do 
which would rouse Northern fanaticism. 
One is to close the Mississippi, or exercise 
sovereign rights thereon, impeding free tran- 
sit; and the next is the reported scheme of 
marching on Washington. In any case “ the 
Great Republic is gone.” There can never 
more be one United States of America, and 
the chance is that out of the coming strife 
several Confederacies will arise. The tet- 
dency to split off from the centre has gone 
on without cessation since Washington's 
death; now, one whole group of States has 
broken utterly the Federal ties. Why should 
the process not go on? 
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From The Spectator, 4 May. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

We know at last the opinion of the silent 
North, and with the knowledge, the linger- 
ing hope of averting civil war has suddenly 
disappeared. The attack on Fort Sumter 
yeleased the lawyer-like though firm mind at 
the head of the administration from its con- 
stitutional qualms. That attack, at all events, 
was overt rebellion, and Mr. Lincoln set 
himself, with the steady calmness he has 
throughout displayed, to bring the question 
to the issue of the sword. In a proclama- 
tion, which as a summons to civil war reads 
strangely formal, he called upon the States 
for an army of seventy-five thousand men, 
and in a few hours the reticent hesitation 
which has hitherto marked the North had 
disappeared. The Free States unanimously 
resolved to support the honor of their flag. 
Pennsylvania voted $3,000,000 and thirty 
thousand men, and rich individuals offered 
$50,000 apiece, in anticipation of the loan. 
In New York, the only great State in which 
Southern interests are strong, the merchants 
resolved unanimously to support the Govy- 
ernment, while the Legislature voted three 
millions for war purposes, with only one dis- 
sentient. No vote of men is recorded, but 
the troops ready for immediate action in the 
city alone are estimated at twenty-five thou- 
sand men. In both States, moreover, the 
mob, always suspected of Southern sympa- 
thies, has shown itself hostile to the slave- 
holders, and compelled all doubtful newspa- 
pers to hang out the Union flag. The rush 
of volunteers in the city itself was so im- 
mense, that the police were called out to 
maintain ordeg In Rhode Island, always 
an independent little State, so eccentric that 
the South relied on its support, the governor 
offered a thousand men, with himself in com- 
mand, for instant action. Massachusetts 
voted a regiment, which has arrived in Wash- 
ington. ‘I'he West may be relied on to a 
man, Ohio instantly raising twenty thousand 
men, Illinois offering thirty thousand, and 
Indiana double her contingent. The feeling 
in the country districts especially is most 
earnest, the quiet, half-Puritan freeholders 
looking evidently to issues even wider than 
the mere safety of the Union. The spirit of 
the people reacted upon the administration. 
The President has still the disposal of a na- 
val foree, though composed of somewhat 
heterogeneous clements. He has thirteen 
steamers, all above fifteen hundred tons, 
though not, we imagine, all completely 
equipped, off Charleston, and fourteen more 
vessels are ready for despatch in the navy- 
yard of New York. ‘The Mediterranean 
squadron also will soon be at his disposal, 
and the sailors of the Union are Northern 
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men. Mr. Lincoln has accordingly proclaimed 
all the ports of the South blockaded, and de- 
clared that all Southern privateers captured 
while assailing Northern vessels shall be 
condemned as pirates. If that threat be 
earnest, and not the mere expression of 
a legal fact, the Federal Government has 
thrown over the dream of a purely defensive 
policy, and is resolved not simply to resist, 
ut to subdue, the South. 

The Southern Confederacy is not behind 
its rival either in energy or speed. It has se- 
cured, at the very outset of the war, an ad- 
vantage which may prove incalculable. The 
Border States, so long hesitating, have de- 
cided at last. On the receipt of the Presi- 
dent’s summons, Missouri and Kentucky 
blankly refused obedience, and announced 
their determination to aid the South. North 
Carolina seized the Federal forts. Virginia, 
whose territory almost surrounds Columbia, 
seceded, and menaced the navy-yard in Nor- 
folk Harbor, a position which commands the 
entrance to the Chesapeake. The State 
troops attacked the great arsenal at Har- 
per’s Ferry, which was saved only by the 
resolution of the Federal guard, who burnt 
the buildings, destroyed the stores and arms, 
and retreated on Pennsylvania. Arkansas 
is admitted by the Northern press to be al- 
ready gone, and though Maryland is doubt- 
ful, the action of the secret societies is en- 
ergetically for the South. They have already 
prohibited the march of Pennsylvania troops, 
and enforced their prohibition by breaking 
down the bridges. The whole of the Slave 
States, Delaware excepted, may therefore be 
held to have joined the South, which thus 
commands a population of eight millions of 
whites. The Southern President has sum- 
moned an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, his loan of £3,500,000 has 
all been taken up, and he has issued letters 
of marque for all Southern privateers. The 
North and the South are frankly ranged in 
open hostility, on an issue adequate to the 
frightful calamities to be risked, and with 
means we fear too equal for a hope to be en- 
tertained of a rapid or decisive termination. 

It is in vain to predict the issue, but there 
are some considerations which may enable 
us to form an opinion more or less defined. 
The South has as yet the advantage in 
means, leaders, and position. With the 
help of the Border States Mr. Davis com- 
mands at least two millions of men capable 
of bearing arms, all thoroughly acclimatized, 
all accustomed to the rifle, and most of them 
inured to civil conflict on a smaller scale. 
He has obviously arms and ammunition in 
plenty, money enough for immediate needs, 
and the immense advantage derived from 
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North. His forces, moreover, are united by | 


impulses which of themselves ensure disci- 
see and obedience. Placed between the 

orth and the slaves, accustomed to obey 
an hereditary aristocracy, without education, 
and almost without food, the mean whites 
range readily under discipline as stern as 
that of regular armies. Their leaders, more- 
over, are men accustomed to command, bet- 
ter educated than their rivals, and willing 
to acknowledge all ability at hand without 
regard to nationality. They must have from 
ten to twenty teachers, available men who 
have commanded, or at least fought, in Eu- 
ropean armies, some of them—such as Hen- 
ningsen—of unquestionable abitity. Their 
leader, Mr. Davis, himself commanded the 
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which will throw the brunt of the war upon 
the territory round the District of Columbia, 

On the other hand, the North, though legs 
happily placed for the immediate struggle, 
exceeds its rival in all the sources of per- 
manent military strength. Its population is 
more than double that of the Southern 
States, and unmenaced by the existence of a 
servile caste. This population bear to-day 
the relation to the Southerners which their 
Puritan forefathers bore to the Cavaliers 
who planted Maryland and Virginia. Slower, 
and perhaps less chivalrous, the spirit of 
the Puritan is the more earnest and persist- 
ent, and once aroused, rises to a pitch of 
enthusiasm which renders victory or destruc- 
tion the only possible alternatives. The 


| 





| 


volunteers in the Mexican campaign, while| Puritan has always been victor in the end, 
his personal energy extorts the admiration | from Marston Moor to the last struggle in 
of those who detest his principles and his| Kansas, and his feeling seems now thor- 


cause. He has, too, an incalculable superi- 
ority of position. 
beyond invasion. 
fact, though not in geography, tropical del- 
tas, provinces full of swamp, ravine, and 


forest, in which an invading army could not | 


advance a mile a day. It might as well try 
to cross Bengal in presence of the British. 
While his base is thus secure, the actual 
contest will be carried on on friendly soil. 
The Border States, and more particularly 
Virginia, must be the ultimate if not the 
immediate battle-field. The first struggle, 
it is evident, will be for Washington. The 
North cannot surrender the historic capital, 
bad as its military position may be, without 
at the same time surrendering their claim 
to be a nation. Nor, however expedient 
the step, would Northern feeling tolerate a 
measure which deprived the people of their 
great link with the past, of the only historic 
spots belonging to the Republic, and of the 
centre to which all eyes habitually turn. 


His base of operations is 
The Cotton States are, in | 


oughly aroused. The North possesses also 
ten times the wealth of the South, an inex- 
haustible commissariat, the command of the 
sea, and the sympathy of ali European na- 
tions. She still lacks leaders, the trading 
politicians being wholly unequal to a great 
| emergency, Mr. Lincoln himself rising only 
'to the rank of honest respectabilities, and 
the most prominent of Northern partisans, 
Colonel Fremont, being still absent in Lon- 
‘don. Nineteen millions of Anglo-Saxons, 
| however, engaged in a death struggle, and 
|without formulas to restrain ability, must 
' produce a great man, and with a leader their 
| organization will be complete. Above all, 
|their cause, apart from political issues, is 
palpably based upon the right. Politicians 
jmay chatter about State prerogatives and 
'the declaration of independence, protective 
tariffs and the value of cotton, but the cause 
of the war is slavery. The South supports 
the institution, the North denounces it, and 
as the contest widens to the full breadth 


Yet Washington is for the moment undoubt-| of that great issue, we cannot doubt on 
edly in serious danger. The secession of! which side victory will remain. That it 
Virginia and the partial insurrection in | will so widen is a conclusion to which pa- 
Maryland cuts the capital off from its North- | tient observers, however reluctant to admit 
ern supports, while it is exposed by the loss | an opinion so terrible in its immediate ef- 
of the Border States to the full weight of | fects, will, we fear, gradually be forced. The 
Southern attack. The troops of the Con- | imagination is baffled in the effort to imag- 
federacy may surround Washington without ine terms of peace not involving the sub- 
ever quitting a friendly soil, while the North | mission of the South. The two countries 


must either cut a way through Maryland are so inextricably linked by geographical 
defended by a Southern army, or confine | position, that permanent separation seems 


their efforts to reinforcements by sea. The| all but impossible. Half the rivers which 
latter, an indifferent expedient at best, is| drain the West debouch at points in South- 
rendered none the more easy by the loss of ern possession. The frontiers touch each 
Norfolk, which commands the Chesapeake, | other across a continent, a distance of three 
and by the fact that the Virginians can ef-|thousand miles. The capital of the Free 
fectually close the Potomac. The only re- | States, defended by Free troops, stands upon 
source of the North will be to hold open a! Slave soil. The South is dependent on the 
route through Maryland, as through any North for food, the North on the South for 
other enemy’s country, and it is this effort manufactures. Tariffs are impossible while 
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half the national frontier is in the hands of , toa constitutional defeat, but their statesmen 
foreign allies, with widely different interests, |had prepared by years of secret treason for 


and economic faiths. The two bodies must 
be allied on some basis, and if the tendency 
of the world be towards freedom, that basis 
cannot be submission to the slave power. 
To England the immediate effects of the 


contest can only be disastrous. The war, | 


while it disturbs all trade with the North, 
interrupts the supply of our one essential 
staple. Cotton, it is true, may continue to 
be shipped, but a blockade, however unreal, 
always raises prices, and it is not only cot- 
ton, but cheap cotton, which Lancashire re- 
quires. So long as the slaves are uninter- 
ested, an additional supply from India, and 
the few smaller markets may keep the mills 
at work ; but the probability of disturbances 
in the interior increases with the protraction 
of the struggle. The mere excitement of 
the contest must impede cultivation, and 
the next crop, if the war continues, must 
be unusually short. There is a danger, too, 
which Americans will not admit, but which 
is nevertheless not beyond the range of 
calculation. Men’s ideas grow broader with 


strife, and the Northern population may yet 
ask themselves why they should fight for a 
purely political issue—why not declare war 
on slavery itself? Most Americans at pres- 
ent would start back with horror from a 
proposition they deem equivalent to a ser- 


vile war; but vindictiveness is a plant of 
rapid growth, and the South, which has al- 
ready summoned the Indians* to its aid, 
may teach the North to avail themselves of 
et more terrible allies. The first stroke 
evelled at slavery will be the death-warrant 
of American cotton cultivation. 


From The Economist, 4 May. 
THE EVIL AND THE GOOD IN THE AMER- 
ICAN CIVIL WAR. 

THE war which has at length broken out 
in America, in spite of the truly legal caution 
and forbearance of the President, through 
the presumptuous aggression of the seceders, 
will no doubt be fierce and bloody. No one 
can think of it without dismay; no one can 
even venture to predict what may be its re- 
sults and where it will end. The Southern 
leaders have unquestionably the whole re- 
sponsibility of this fatal step. The blood 
which has at length begun to flow must be 
upon them and on their children. They 
originated the quarrel by their passionate 
desire to extend the shameful institution of 
which they are so proud. At every fresh 
turn of the dispute they have been the ag- 
gressors. They not only declined to submit 


* And negroes !—Living ge. 


the rebellion of last November. When they 
had consummated their purpose, and found 
the Northern States still long-suffering, still 
reluctant to precipitate the unhallowed strife, 
and yet intent on holding their ground in 
the Federal property still remaining to them, 
—they profited by the delay which the inter- 
cession of the Border States secured, only to 
mature their aggressive measures, and then 
did not hesitate to break the truce and 
plunge the country into civil war. Their 
plans are well conceived and ably executed. 
They are directed by a man of prompter 
mind and more vigorous decision than Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and for a time they will prob- 
ably be successful. The Border States, after 
causing a delay long enough to serve the 
purposes of Mr. Jefferson Davis, are now 
going off with rapid explosions to the enemy. 
Virginia has seceded, and on the attempt of 
her troops to seize the Federal arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, it was blown up and aban- 
doned by the officer in command. North 
Carolina has again seized the Federal forts. 
Even Maryland is fiercely divided. The war 
feeling is strong in Tennessee. Kentucky, 
alone, appears still to incline to the Northern 
side. A march on Washington was appre- 
hended ; and the Northern States, at length 
aroused to the true character of the position, 
were slowly sending in their succors to the 
President, while the Southern army was said 
to be completely organized. Blood has been 
already shed by the secessionists both at 
Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry, and every 
hope of compromise was at an end. 

Ruch news seems pure evil. And that it 
is the herald of frightful calamities, no 
thoughtful man can deny. Still it is not in 
our estimation evil quite unmixed and un- 
fathomable. Black as the storm is, we be- 
lieve there is promise of light through it. 
Let us take the worst feature first ; and the 
worst feature about the war undoubtedly is 
that the eventual victory of the North can 
scarcely carry with it eventual success. We 
speak of the Northern victory as ultimately 
certain, because a wealthy and free popula- 
tion of twenty millions cannot but conquer 
in the long run in a contest with a poor free 
population of the same race, numbering at 
most seven millions even if we give the 
South the whole of the Border States. That 
the North may be beaten at first, we regard 
as exceedingly probable. But that a defeat 
will only animate the Northern States to 
greater and greater exertion, we consider ab- 
solutely certain. And in the long run no 
doubt wealth and numbers must decide this 





fatal strife. But suppose the war ended, and 
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ended by the defeat of the Southern Con- | will sweep the political horizon of those 
federation, will victory mean success? We political controversies which have lon 


petty 
g frit. 


think not. It may bring back one or twq | tered away the attention of statesmen and di. 


doubtful States within the Union. It may 
restore Western Virginia, Missouri, and 


verted them from the really great issues 
which were slowly maturing beneath the sur. 


Kentucky,—possibly even North Carolina to face of society—and finally will impress them 
the United States ; but in the Gulf States at | with the absolute necessity of a closer union, 
least victory would be conquest, and con-|a stronger central power, a suppression of 
—s only. No one doubts that in these | those repulsive forces which keep State and 


tates the secessionist party has always had 
an enormous majority, * which is likely to 
be increased by civil war into a feeling of 
ferocious unanimity. Those States may be 
conquered, may be held in military posses- 
sion, but they can scarcely again be expected 
to take a voluntary part in the political in- 
stitutions of the United States. Unless the 
issue of civil war were a slave insurrection 
which should put an end to the institution 
of slavery altogether as the result of a train 
of events which it is utterl 
measure .or foreshadow,—the Gulf States 
can never again be reasonably expected to 
act in political concert with the North. 
Whatever result, therefore, a Northern vic- 
tory might have,—it could not be a political 
recovery of the Gulf States. It seems as cer- 
tain as any human event can be, that by them 
at least the step taken can never be retraced. 
It follows, therefore, that the war, bloody 
and perhaps long as it may be, will be in 
this respect a fruitless war. The blood of 
Americans will be poured out by Americans, 
without any hope of achieving the end which 
is apparently the only legitimate end of such 
awar. After the conflict is over, the rival 
parties will be politically just where they 
were when it began,—except that mutual 
animosities will be deeper, both parties will 
be poorer, and both parties more vindictive 
than at the outset. ‘The North will beat the 
South in the end, but when it has done so, 
we do not see what the Government can do, 
except leave the South to follow its own de- 
vices at the last as it might do at this mo- 
ment. Surely, nothing can well be blacker 
than a prospect of a war at once vindictive, 
bloody, and fruitless. 
This is the dark side of the prospect, and 
a very dark side indeed it seems. There is, 
however, not a little to be said on the other 
side. And the main consideration appears 
to us to be that the war will draw together 
the Northern States as they have never been 
drawn together yet,—will teach them the all- 
important character of the slavery issue,— 
* Excuse us, good Economist: most people in 
the loyal States, believe the majority will be found 
to be the other way. Of capitalists (including 
slaveowners) we fully believea majority in every 
State (except, perhaps, South Carolina) to be in 
favor of Union and peace.—Living Age. 


impossible to | 





State jealous and apart,—in one word, with 
the duty of turning the Federal Government 
into a really supreme power.* Such, we 
think, may, and most probably will be, one 
result of the disastrous conflict in which the 
United States are now engaged. 

As a secondary and casual advantage, the 
struggle will liberate from the authority of 
the Border States all those sections which 
are already prepared and anxious to extin- 
guish slavery. ‘This would be difficult to ef- 
fect without war. While the State ofgan- 
ization is still perfect, the stronger party 
will carry the State. For example, in Vir- 
ginia the State has declared for the South, 
but Western Virginia is almost entirely in 
sympathy with the North. Again, in Ken- 
tucky there seerns to be a very large North- 
ern party, and the same is true of Tennes- 
see. Nothing but war probably could 
dissolve those State-chains which bind the 
reluctant freeman to the corrupt and cor- 
rupting domestic institution in such cases 
as these. But war will enable these frag- 
mentary States, chafing under their hateful 
connection with districts of quite different 
political tendencies, to achieve their liberty 
and seek protection of the Union. This 
would be in itself no small gain. But the 
one gain which alone can compensate the 
North for the horrors of civil war, is the 
growth of genuine Republican conviction to 
which it will probably give rise ;—the learn- 
ing of the great lesson that there can be no 
hearty political alliance between freedom 
and slavery, and no genuine freedom with- 
outa strong central government and the sur- 
render of those atomic political privileges 
which minister to local jealousies and gener- 
eral anarchy. 

For the South we see no possibility of a 
good issue for the war which its statesmen 
have provoked and commenced. The greater 
their temporary success, the greater must be 
their ultimate humiliation. Their policy 
seems to us able and masterly, but utterly 
short-sighted. To rouse by gratuitous in- 
sult the mettle of a nation three times as nu- 
merous and far more than three times as 

* “ Turning it into a really supreme power”? 


It has always been so; and the nation means to 
show this to friends as well as to enemies. 
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yowerful, to force them by aggressive steps 
into a struggle in which the sympathy of ev- 
ery free and civilized nation will be with the 
North, seems like the madness of men whose 
eyes are blinded and hearts hardened by the 
evil cause they defend. Had they been wise, 
they would have trusted all to delay and 
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their own obstinate purpose. As it is, they 
rush on a war which, whether it end in their 
mere exhaustion or in the horrors of a ser- 
vile insurrection, cannot but end in humili- 
ating disasters, which will excite no pity, be- 
cause they have been positively courted by 
the Southern leaders, 





Mitton: Was HE AN ANGLO-Saxon 
ScHoLar ?—The similarity between the Anglo- 
Saxon poem of Cadmon, paraphrased from 
Genesis, and some parts of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, is so striking as to have led many distin- 
guished scholars to beheve that Milton must 
have perused Caedmon in the original, and have 
borrowed his plot from the Anglo-Saxon poet. 
This appears extremely probable, and is so well 
stated by Mr. Westwood in his beautiful and 
most instructive work, Palaographia Sacra Pic- 
toria (Lond. 1844), that I hope a corner may be 
found in “N. & Q.”’ for Mr. Westwood’s note. 


“ The plot of this paraphrastic history in fact 
so much resembles that of the Paradise Lost, 
that it ‘has obtained for its author the name of 
the Saxon Milton.’ (Wright, Biogr. Brit. Liter. 
p. 198.) When, however, the following circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, I think we 
are, on the other hand, fully warranted in sup- 
posing that this striking resemblance was not 
altogether accidental, but resulted from Milton 
having berrowed his plot from the Anglo-Saxon 
poet. The MS. of Junius was published in 
1655.* About this period Milton was engaged 
upon his History of England previous to the Nor- 
man Conquest, such a publication would there- 
fore find its way to him. Paradise Lost was 
published in 1667, but its composition occupied 
anumber of years. (See the Vite of Milton by 
his nephew Edward Philips, Pickering’s edit. of 
Milton’s Poet. Works, 1826, vol. i. p.1xii.) And 
we learn from Philips that it was at first intended 
for a tragedy ; ‘and in the fourth book of the 

oem there are six verses, which, several years 

efore the poem was begun, were shown to me 
and some others as designed for the very begin- 
ning of the said tragedy.’ These verses commence 
with what stands as the 32nd line of the 4th Book-. 
Now it will be at once remembered that the first 
three books are occupied with the history of the 
expulsion of the Devil and his angels from 
heaven, their discussions, etc., and it is precisely 
this portion of the Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase 
which is so strikingly similar to the Paradise 
Lost. Can it be supposed that Milton was ig- 

* “Ceedmonis Monachi Paraph. Poet. Genesois, 


etc, Anglo-Saxonice conscripta et nunc primum 
edita a Francisco Junio I’. F. Amst. 1655.” 





norant of the publication of Junius? And is it 
not evident that the first three books of the Para- 
dise Lost were an after-thought, entirely induced 
by the plot of the Paraphrase?” Vide Paleo- 
graphia Sacra Pictoria: or Select Illustrations of 
Ancient Illuminated Biblical and Theological Man- 
uscripts. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., ete. 


Professor Andras, in his Disquisitio de Car- 
minibus Anglo-Saxonicis Cadmoni Adjudicatis 
(Parisiis, 1859), points out by numerous quota- 
tions the passages in which Milton may have 
been indebted to Caxdmon for his imagery and 
language.— Notes and Queries. 


SatiricaL ALLusion TO Jonnson.—The 
date of the satire is 1772, in which year Nu- 
gent’s translation of Fray Gerundio was pub- 
lished under the direction of Baretti. Pru- 
dentio, after pointing out faults in Gerund’s 
much-applauded sermon, says :-— 


“Tnstead of the acclamations which these sim- 
pletons gave thee upon finishing thy exhorta- 
tion, thou shouldst have had that which was 
given to Father Friar Crispin, suiting thee as 
well as it did him, who without doubt must have 
been the Friar Gerund of his time :— 


“ All pretenders to style before Crispin must 
vanish, 
Who speaks Spanish in Latin and Latin in 
Spanish,” 
“ Huzza!” *—Vol. i. p. 553. 
History of Friar Gerund, London, 1772. 
—Notes and Queries. 


* The passage is badly translated. The orig- 
inal is,— 

“No merecias, que al acabar la Platica, en lugar 
de los vitores con que te aclamaron los simples, te 
hubiesen aplicado este otro vitor, que te venia tan 
de molde comoal Padre Fray Crispin, que sin duda 
debid de ser el Fray Gerundio de su tiempo:— 

“ Vitor el Padre Crispin, 
De los cultos culto Sol 
Que hablé Espanol en Latin 
Y Latinen Espaiiol.”— Tom. iii. p. 189. 
Historia de Fray Gerundio, Madrid, 1822. 


I presume that “ Huzza”’ is put after the couplet 
in English, as the equivalent of Vitor. 
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From ‘The Spectator. 
THE TURKISH BATH. * 


Ir there be any one human contrivance of | 


which it can with truth be said that it is ab- | 
solutely perfect, that one is the bath of all | 
baths, the Turkish, “the bath ”—we quote | 


Mr. Wilson—“ that cleanses the inward as | 


well as the outward man, that is applicable 
to every age, that is adapted to make health 
healthier, and alleviate disease whatever its 
stage or severity.” It combines the various 
good qualities of all other kinds of bath, 
with none of their defects and inconven- 
iences ; whatever good is done partially and 
uncertainly by any one of them, that the 
same Turkish bath does thoroughly and 
without fail; and in the sense of enjoyment 
and exalted vigor of mind and body which it 
always imparts, it fairly beats them all put to- 
gether. “‘* None but a Frank,” exclaims Mr. 
Urquhart, ‘‘ would call a miserable trough 
of water a bath.” The boxed-up vapor bath 
is just a degree better, and no more ; and all 
the tedious and irksome processes of the 
water-cure establishments, ingenious as many 
of them are, and useful as they have been 
in their time, may now be classed with the 
efforts of a barbarous age to provide for 
urgent wants by means of rough-and-ready 
substitutes for arts not yet developed. A 
man may be content to appease his hunger 
in the Australian bush with damper and 
half-charred mutton, but he would not pre- 
fer them to such a dinner as he could have 
in a London club ; and it is only under stress 
of circumstances that any one, who knows 
the transcendent merits of the Turkish bath, 
will ever condescend to return to the meaner 
expedients that satisfied him in his days of 
comparative ignorance. 

It may serve as physic to our pride of 
progress to remember how long we have 
wilfully deprived ourselves of this inestima- 
ble invention, which was one of the earliest 
perfected by man. It was in use among the 
Pheenicians, from whom, probably, it was 
borrowed by the Greeks, along with the let- 
ters which Cadmus gave them. From the 
Greeks it passed to the Romans, who prop- 
agated it in Britain; but it became extinct 
there after the Saxon invasion, and the same 
fate befell it in every other part of the Ro- 


* The Eastern or Turkish Bath: Its History, Re- 
vival in Britain, and es to the Purposes of 
Health. By Erasmus ilson, F.R.S. Churchill. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


;man world except the Byzantine empire, 
; where it was at once adopted by the Turkish 
|conquerors. “A people,” says Mr. Urqu- 
hart, “‘ who knew neither Latin nor Greek 
| have preserved this great monument of an. 
tiquity on the soil of Europe, and present to 
us, who teach our children only Latin and 
Greek, this institution in all its Roman 
grandeur and its Grecian taste. The bath, 
when first seen by the Turks, was a practice 
of their enemies, religious and political ; they 
were themselves the filthiest of mortals ; yet, 
no sooner did they see the bath than they 
adopted it, made it a rule of their society, a 
necessary adjunct to every settlement, and 
princes and sultans endowed such institu- 
tions for the honor of their name.” Perhaps 
we have great reason to rejoice that when 
the Turks first set foot in Europe they were 
not well supplied with soap, for had they 
been so, they might have fallen into the 
same error as ourselves, exaggerating the 
cleansing effects of simple ablutions with 
soap and water, and disregarding the in- 
comparably more efficient means of purifica- 
tion afforded by the processes which the 
Greeks employed. Hear Miss Nightingale: 
‘“‘ By simply washing or sponging with water 
you do not really clean your skin. Take a 
rough towel, dip one corner in very hot 
water—if a little spirit be added to it, it will 
be more effectual—and then rub as if you 
were rubbing the towel into your skin with 
your finger. The black flakes which will 
come off will convince you that you were not 
clean before, however much soap and water 
you have used. These flakes are what re- 
quire removing. And you can really keep 
yourself cleaner with a tumbler of hot water 
and a rough towel, and rubbing, than with 
a whole apparatus of bath, and soap, and 
sponge, without rubbing.” Perfect cleans- 
ing of the skin is not the only thing accom- 
plished in the Turkish bath; quite other ef- 
fects are produced by the various applications 
of hot and cold air and water ; but the cleans- 
ing of the skin is thorough. All the super- 
fluous thickness of the cuticle is converted 
into pulp, and is rubbed off in rolls that 
“fall right and left as if spilt from a dish 
of macaroni.” The quantity of this dead 
matter which will accumulate in a week, ob- 
structing the seven million pores of the skin, 
—Mr. Erasmus Wilson has counted them,— 

depressing its vascular and nervous energy, 
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and impairing its elastic tone, forms, when the so-called fire-king, exhibited in London 
,a ball of the size of the fist. When it some years back, was heated to 400 and 500 

is all rubbed and washed away, the bather  degs. ” The Roman baths in republican 
laid on the couch of repose in the frigida- | times were moderately heated, but Seneca 
rium, and the cooling completed, then, says complains that in his day the heat was “ like 
Mr. Urquhart, “the body has come forth that of a furnace, proper only for the punish- 
shining like alabaster, fragrant as the cistus, | ment of slaves convicted of the highest mis- 
sleek as satin, and soft as velvet. The touch ;demeanors. We now seem,” he says, “ to 
of the skin is electric.” |make no distinction between being warm 
The Turkish bath is much less complex in | and burning.” Insomeof the baths erected 
plan than those of Greece and Rome, and | in England, the part of the calidarium im- 
differs from the latter especially, and very | mediately over the furnace, where the heat 
advantageously, as Mr. Wilson thinks, in jis greatest, is surrounded with curtains form- 
the much more moderate temperatures em- | ing an enclosed chamber, which corresponds 
ployed in it. Its essential apartments are | | to the laconicum of the ancient therme. Mr. 
three, a large airy hall, a middle chamber, | Erasmus Wilson has sat for at least ten min- 
and an inner chamber. The hall serves | | utes in the laconicum of Mr. Urquhart’s bath 
both as a vestiarium, or dressing-room, and | at Riverside, and felt not the slightest in- 
a frigidarium, or cooling-room ; the middle | convenience, though the temperature was 
chamber is the tepidarium, or warm room, in | 240 degs., that is to say 28 degs. above the 


which the bather courts a natural and gentle 
flow of perspiration, and prepares himself to 
encounter the higher temperature of the inner 
chamber, which corresponds to the calida- 
rium or sudatorium of the Romans. Both 
these chambers are heated by furnaces be- 
neath the floor, and the air in them may be 
either dry or mixed with watery vapor, as it 
always is in the baths of Constantinople, 
where its presence implies a low tempera- 
ture, because watery vapor is scalding at 
120 degs., though it is possible to remain 
for a short time without injury in dry air at 
double the temperature of boiling water. 
After a visit to the first Turkish bath erected 
in London, a private one, a gentleman wrote 
toan incredulous friend as follows: ‘I have 
been at Mr. Witt’s bath; all that he told 
was true. I cooked a mutton chop on my 
knee, and in eating it afterwards the only 
inconvenience that I experienced was in the 
matter of the bread; it became toast before 
Icould get it to my mouth.” So curiously 
different is the action of heat on living and 
dead organic matter; and this is not a new 
fact revealed by the bath. Many years ago 
“Sir Charles Blagden remained for ten min- 
utes in a room heated to 260 degs.; Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s oven in which his moulds 
were dried, and which was constantly en- 
tered by the men, was heated to 350 degs. ; 
the ovens in the slate-enamelling works of 
Mr. Magnus of Pimlico, also habitually en- 
tered by the workmen, have a temperature 
of 350 degs. ; and the oven in which Chabert, 





boiling-point of water; but he deprecates 
the indiscriminate practice of such experi- 
ments. High temperature may be proper 
as curative means in special cases, but they 
should only be administered under medical 
guidance. These exceptional cases apart, 
‘the purpose of the bath is to warm, to re- 
lax, to induce a gentle, continuous, and pro- 
longed perspiration. It is obvious that a 
gentle temperature will effect this object 
more thoroughly and completely than a burn- 
ing, parching temperature of 150 degs. and 
upwards. Our purpose is not to dry up the 
tissues, to rob the blood of its diluent fluid, 
but to soften the callous scarf-skin that it 
may be peeled off, and to take away the ex- 
cess of fluids pervading the economy, and 
with this excess any irritant and morbid mat- 
ters which they may hold in solution.” 
Hence the best temperature, in Mr. Wilson’s 
opinion, is one that ranges in medium limits, 
between 120 degs. and 140 degs. In the 
Turkish bath, as it at present exists in the 
East, inconvenience resulting from its tem- 
perature is scarcely possible, ‘‘ whereas in 
the high temperature at present in use in 
London, 170 degs. and 180 degs. of dry air, 
disagreeable and even dangerous symptoms 
are extremely common.” 

The first indication of mischief, under 
these circumstances, is an increased rapidity 
of the heart’s pulsations, generally accom- 
panied with a feeling approaching to faint- 
ness. These symptoms sometimes occur to 
the beginner in the use of the bath, even 
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when the heat is not excessive, and are a 
sign to him that he should instantly step out 
of the calidarium into the tepidarium, if 
there be one, or otherwise into the frigida- 
rium. ‘The uneasy feeling soon passes 
away, and then he should return to the cali- 
darium. He may do this as often as he 
likes, and with the most perfect safety ; and 
with this hint it will be his own fault if he 
suffer any inconvenience whatever.” Another 
caution which the neophyte should observe 
is to put on his clothing slowly and com- 
posedly when the bath is ended, and to avoid 
hasty movements, in which lies the only pos- 
sible danger of catching cold after a well- 
conducted bath. It is impossible to take 
cold while perspiring freely in the calida- 
rium; it is equally impossible whilst the 
pores remain firmly closed after the cooling 
has been duly effected ; the only danger lies 
in the unseasonable renewal of the perspira- 
tion. It is to prevent this that when a Rus- 
sian has heated himself in a vapor bath he 
immediately plunges into snow, and that the 
last operation in the English calidarium is to 
douse the bather with cold water, an act 
which is inexpressibly grateful to the sen- 
sations, and in which there is not the shadow 
of danger. You may take a cold with you 
into the calidarium, but it will be your own 
fault if you do not leave it behind you there 
when you come out; and your liability to a 
fresh attack will be diminished by every sub- 
sequent visit, for the bath will render you al- 
most casehardened against the influence of 
cold. A friend of Mr. Wilson, regular in 
his habits, active and moderate in his diet, 
but so encumbered with fat that he could not 
walk the length of a street without panting, 
has become a new man under the regular 
use of the bath. ‘He looks fresh and well, 
and more shapely; he knows no fatigue in 
walking ; during the late severe winter he 
has required no great-coat ; in the midst of 
the bitterest frost he walked to the Serpen- 
tine in his shirt-sleeves, with his coat upon 
his arm, and his clothing is now his only in- 
cumbrance.” A fine athletic child of five 
years old, brought up in Mr. Urquhart’s 
bath, and who has never worn other clothes 
than a loose linen garment, was met one 
wintry day, when the snow was on the 
ground, walking in the garden, perfectly 
naked. ‘Do you feel cold? ” he was asked. 
“*Cold!’ said the boy, touching his skin 
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doubtfully with his finger, ‘ yes, I think I do 
feel cold.’ That is, he felt cold to his out. 
ward touch, but not to his inward sensations, 
and it required that he should pass his finger 
over the surface of his body, as he would 
have done over a marble statue, to be sure, 
not that he was cold, for that he was not, 
but to be convinced that his surface felt 
cold.” 

The ladies and gentlemen of Cuba wear 
pocket-handkerchiefs in full dress, but it is 
only for show ; our northern use of such ar- 
ticles is to them unknown, for their benef- 
cent climate exempts them from that ignoble 
necessity. The Greeks and Romans enjoyed 
the same happy immunity. The handker- 
chief which they used occasionally, but not 
habitually, was a sudarium, a cloth for wiping 
away perspiration, and not needed for other 
purposes. Now it was certainly not the 
climate of Rome or of Athens that preserved 
their inhabitants from catarrhs and the ma- 
didi infantia nasi ; it was the bath ; and why 
may we not hope that the bath will do a 
much for us ? 

Race-horses, prize-fighters, prize-rowers, 
and others, undergo an arduous course of 
training that they may be brought into the 
highest state of physical vigor, by the re- 
moval of all effete matter from their bodies, 
and the deposit of new and sound matter in 
its place. Precisely the same kind of phys- 
ical improvement is effected in his own per- 
son by the frequenter of the Turkish bath, 
without effort and without exhaustion. The 
Romans kept their armies in health and 
strength by means of the bath; and by the 
same means we English may indefinitely in- 
crease our individual and collective capacity 
for action. ‘Let us suppose,” says. Mr. 
Wilson, “ that we have the power, by an easy, 
pleasant process, of extracting the old, the 
bad, the useless, even the decayed and dis- 
eased stuff, from the blood and from the sys- 
tem by means of the bath; how simple the 
operation by which we could give back in its 
place wholesome and nutritious material. 
Where would be atrophy and scrofula if we 
had this power P—and this power is, I be 
lieve, fast approaching, fast coming within 
our reach, by means of the Eastern bath. 
We squeeze the sponge as we will; we re- 
plenish it as we will.” Further onhe adds: 

“‘ One of the most important properties of 
the bath is its power of preserving that bal- 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 


ance of the nutritive functions of the body 
which in its essence is health; in other 
words, preserving the condition of the body. 
The healthy condition implies an exact equi- 
poise of the fluids and the solids, of the mus- 
cular and the fatty tissues, of the waste and 
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condition: our meals, our air, our exercise, 
‘our in-door and out-door habits are all un- 
‘sound; we prefer that they should be un- 
sound ; the necessities of our life, of our po- 
sition, require that they should be unsound. 
How grand, therefore, the boon that will cor- 


the supply. This state of the body is nor- rect these evils without the necessity for 
mally preserved 3 a proportioned amount making any inconvenient alteration in our 
of air, exercise or labor, and food; but even | habits! 

the air, the exercise, the labor, and the food! “Tat Boon Is THE Batu. The bath 
must be apportioned, in its kind and in its | promotes those changes in the blood for 
order, to the peculiar constitution of the in- | which fresh air is otherwise needful. The 
dividual. Those who have ever had occa- | bath gives us appetite, and strengthens di- 
sion to reflect on this subject, must have felt | gestion. The bath serves us in lieu of ex- 
the difficulties which surround it, and have |ercise. ‘The people who use it,’ writes Mr. 
been aware how extremely difficult it is to | Urquhart, ‘ do not require exercise for health, 
say what may be faulty in our mode of using | and can pass from the extreme of indolence 
these necessaries of our existence. If I were | to that of toil.’ How glorious a panacea for 
asked to select an example, as a standard of | those home-loving matrons whom no induce- 
the just equipoise of these conditions, I/ ment can draw forth from their Lares and 
should take the ploughman; intellect at the Penates, to enjoy a daily wholesome exer- 
standard of day-to-day existence, moderate cise, and who, as a consequence, become 
food, vigorous but not over-strained labor, |large, and full, and fat, and bilious, and 
plenty of air, and plentiful exposure. But | wheezy; and who, in their breach of Heaven’s 
who would care to accept existence on such | law, lay the foundation of heart disease. ‘ A 
terms as these? Give us brain, give us| nation without the bath is deprived of a large 
mind, however ungovernable, however pre- ' portion of the health and inoffensive enjoy- 
ponderant its overweight to the physical) ment within man’s reach; it therefore in- 
powers, however destructive to the powers | creases the value of a people to itself, and 
of the body. In a word, we select a morbid \its power as a nation over other people.’” 





“WueEre is Shebbeare ? 
roach, 
Travelling thither in a city-coach 
The pillory dare to name; the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not punishment, 
And that old, staunch Whig, Beardmore, 
standing by, 
Can, in full court, give that report the lie.” 
Churchill, The Author, 1, 301. 


Shebbeare was sentenced to stand one hour 


Oh, let not foul re-| tum in se fuit, non permisit regem regnare;” ana, 
added his lordship, “it may, with at least as 
much propriety, be said of this under-sheriff in 
the present instance, that, quantum in se fuit, non 
permisit regem regnare.” Beardmore was sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment in the 
Marshalsea, and fined fifty pounds. (R. v. 
Beardmore, 2 Burr. 792.) —Notes and Queries. 


in the pillory at Charing Cross. Beardmore, 
then under-sheriff took him there in one of the 
city coaches, and allowed him to stand on “the 
wood,” his head and hands not being put 
through, with aservant in livery holding an um- 
brella over him. At the end of the hour Beard- 
more took him back. For this, on the motion 
of the attorney-general, the Court of King’s 
Bench issued an attachment against Beardmore. 
The whole court were indignant at the sentence 
not being fully executed, and Mr. Justice Wil- 
mot cited a case from the year-books in which 





large damages were recovered against a defend- 
ant for beating his adversary’s attorney, and the 
reason assigned was, ‘‘ Quia the defendant, quan- | 


“Wer,” observes our Paris contemporary, the 
Cosmos, ‘“‘ have the pleasure of announcing, as 
almost certain, the discovery made by M. Her- 
mann Goldschmidt, of a ninth satellite to the 
planet Saturn, situated between Hyperion, the 
seventh satellite observed by M. Lassel, and 
Japhet. We could give the numbers which ex- 
press the distance of the new satellite from Sat- 
urn, and its mean diurnal motion, but prefer 
waiting till the measures are verified. Since the 
10th of this month, M. Goldschmidt has not lost 
sight of his brilliant conquest, and he will follow 
it step by ~- until it attains its greatest elonga- 
tion. It will probably be named Chiron, the 
last son of Saturn. 
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GARIBALDI. 

THE fourth number of Rodenberg’s 
Deutsches Magazin contains an article by 
Alexander Herzen, from which we borrow 
this interesting extract: “I became more 
intimately acquainted with Garibaldi at Lon- 
don in 1854, when he returned from South 
America as captain of a vessel then lying in 
the West India Docks. I went to visit him 
with one of his former comrades in the Ital- 
ian war and with Orsini. In his thick light- 
colored overcoat, his colored handkerchief 
round his neck, and his cap, he seemed to 
me more a perfect seaman than the leader 
of a Roman army, whose statuette, fantas- 
tically attired, was at that day sold all over 
the globe. The good-humored simplicity 
of his behavior, the absence of all preten- 
tiousness, and the unmistakable kindness 
of heart with which he received us, soon 
gained him my liking. His crew was com- 
posed chiefly of Italians. He was the head 
and commander, and a stern commander in 
the bargain,—of that I am convinced,—and 
yet he was beloved and venerated by all, for 
they were proud of their captain. He gave 


us breakfast in his cabin, consisting of some 
peculiarly prepared South-American oysters, 


dried fruits and port. All at once he sprang 
up, exclaiming, ‘Stay; I must drink an- 
other wine with you,’—ran up the compan- 
ion, and presently a sailor brought in a 
bottle. What might not be expected from 
a man who had just come from the other 
side of the ocean? It was, however, noth- 
ing more than Belette, a country wine of 
Nice, Garibaldi’s home, which he had 
brought back from Monte Video. I felt, 
through our simple, social converse, that I 
was in the presence of an extraordinarily pow- 
erful nature. Without employing phrases 
or commonplaces, he displayed himself per- 
fectly as the popular leader who had as- 
tounded even old soldiers by his bravery, 
and it was easy to recognize in this simple 
ship-captain, the wounded lion who, after 
the fall of Rome, retired only step by step, 
and when he had lost his comrades, called 
together soldiers, peasants, robbers, any one 
he could find in San Marino, Ravenna, Lom- 





GARIBALDI. 


bardy, Tessino, in order to deal a fresh blow 
at the enemy. And all this took place over 
the corpse of his wife, who had succumbed 
to the fatigues and terror of such a cam- 
paign! So early as 1854, his views varied 
from those of Mazzini, although they re. 
mained good friends. He told Mazzini in 
my presence, that it would not be well to 
offend the Piedmontese Government: the 
main object now was to shake off the Aus- 
trian yoke ; and he doubted greatly whether 
Italy were so ripe for an United Republic as 
Mazzini thought. He was decidedly averse 
from any attempt at a revolution. When 
he sailed from London to Newcastle to take 
in coals from the Mediterranean ports, I 
told him that his seaman’s life pleased me 
extraordinarily, and that he had chosen the 
better part among all the refugees. ‘And 
who prevents others from doing the same?’ 
he said, warmly; ‘it was always my darling 
dream,—you may laugh at it or not,—and I 
still cherish it. The people in America 
know me. I could have had there three or 
four ships under my command, and taken 
on board the whole of the emigrants,—the 
sailors, the officers, the laborers would all 
have been refugees. I ask you, what is to 
be done now in Europe ? A man must either 
be a slave, or let himself be ruined, or live 
peaceably in England. Settling in America 
is even worse: for in that case all is over: 
that is aland in which a man forgets his 
native country; he acquires a new home 
and different interests. Men who settle in 
America part eternally from our empire. 
What could be better than my plan? (And 
here his face glowed.) The whole emigra- 
tion assembled round a few masts, and tray- 
ersing the ocean, hardened by a rough sail- 
or’s life in a struggle with the elements and 
danger—that would be a floating emigra- 
tion, unapproachable and independent, and 
ever ready to land on any shores.’ At this 
moment he appeared to me like one of the 
classic heroes, a figure from the neid, 
who, had he lived in a different age, would 
have had his legend and his ‘ Arma virumque 
cano.’” 
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